

















Dire ede hire 
rubber and craftsmanship are going 


FIRE-FIGHTING 
SvITS 


RAINCOATS 


FLYERS’ LIFE BOATS PONTOONS 


These are just a few of the many war products be- 
ing made for our armed forces of the fabrics and 
rubber that used to go into Keds, The same skilled 
workmen who made Keds before the war are now 
turning out this vital equipment. 

Today, Keds are precious. They can be made to 


last longer by washing them frequently. Don’t put 
Keds away near heat or in sunlight. Keep Keds 
away from oil and grease. Repair all broken stitches 
promptly. Don’t throw away a single pair that has 
any wear left. Any that are too far gone will be 
welcome.at your local salvage station. 


Keds SPORTS DEPARTMENT 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 
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Ahi Tis 


RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS: 


signpost fo the future 


What Congress does with trade pacts will tell our Allies 
whether we intend to cooperate with them after the war 


HEN World War II ends will the - 


United States join other nations to 
build peace and prosperity, and revise 
world trade? Will we promise to use 
our armed forces against future aggres- 
sor nations who attack their neighbors? 

Or will the United States take an 
isolationist—“hands off world affairs’”— 
stand, just as it did efter World War 
I? Will we again “lose the peace” after 
helping to “win the victory”? 

These questions cannot be answered 
definitely now. But the United States 
can give some sort of assurance to its 
war partners. 

President Roosevelt and other officials 
in his Administration believe that re- 
newal by Congress of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act will assure our 
Allies that we intend to help “win the 
peace” when the war is over. “The 
many peoples who look toward this 
country with hope,” declared Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull, “are watchin 
our action on this Act with profoun 
interest. What we do about it will be 
looked upon as a signpost pointing to 
the path they can expect us to follow.” 


Agreements with 27 Countries 


Congress first approved the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act in 1934. 
Under this Act the United States lowers 
its tariff (or tax) on British products 
(or whatever the country may be) and 
the British lower their tariff on Amer- 
ican products shipped to Britain. The 
Act also includes an “unconditional 
most-favored nation” clause. It provides 
that similar products of other nations 
will get the same treatment that British 
products receive, provided these nations 
don’t levy unfair taxes on our products. 
Thus, a trade agreement with Britain 
really affects all other nations because 
they must treat American products 
fairly in order to get the same treat- 
ment that Britain gets from us. 

Since 1934, agreements have been 
signed with 27 foreign countries. The 
latest Ege was signed with Iran 
on April 8, 1943. We have agreements 
with 15 Latin American countries, with 
a group of European nations, and have 
also come to terms with Britain and 
Canada. 

Unless continued by Congress, the 





Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act ex- 
pires June 12. The Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration seeks a three-year extension of 
the Act. The extension faces strong op- 
position in both houses of Congress. The 
majority by which the Act was first 
passed in 1934 and subsequently twice 
extended (in 19387 and 1940) has been 
steadily declining. In 1940 the Act got 
through the Senate by only five votes. 

Today, the Act’s fate is in the hands 
of the Republicans. When the measure 
was first passed only two Republican 
Representatives and five Republican 
Senators voted for it, In 1987 and 1940 
the Republicans cast a unanimous vote 
agains® it once in the House and once 
in the Senate. Republican gains in the 
November, 1942, elections have given 
them enough members in both houses 
to defeat the Act if they combine with 
only a small number of high-tariff 
Democrats. 

Throughout our history, American 
tariff policy has been a hot political 
issue. The Republican party has gen- 
erally favored high tariffs, and the 
Democratic party has usually lowered 
tariffs when it has been in power. 

In 1789, our first Secretary of the 
Treasury, Alexander Hamilton, urged 
Congress to put a tariff on foreign prod- 
ucts in order to raise money to run the 
government. Hamilton, in his “Report 
on Manufacturers” in 1794, favored 
much higher tariffs to keep foreign 
products out and protect our “infant 
industries.” 


How Tariff Policy Started 


By 1816 the plan of a “protective 
tariff” for industry, instead of a tariff 
for revenue, became our fixed policy. 
Our growing textile industry was given 
tariff protection in 1816. In 1824 and 
in 1828, other industries were granted 
protection from. foreign competition. 
The South, which shipped cotton to 
foreign nations, and fiked to buy 
cheaper foreign products in return, 
fought bitterly against high tariffs, This 
quarrel was one of the causes that 
finally led to the War Between the 
States (1861-1865). 

After the war, our industrial growth 
increased rapidly and tariffs. were 
raised higher. During this period 
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European nations lent us huge sums 
to build factories and railroads. To help 
pay our debts we shipped large 
amounts of farm products abroad. 
Around 1900 about 45 per cent of our 
exports were farm products 

Between 1914 and 1918 something 
very important happened to the United 
States. We changed from a debtor to a 
creditor nation. Europe was at war and 
our industries and farms worked over- 
time supplying her with all sorts of 
products. After the war Europe owed 
us billions of dollars. But in 1922 and 
1930 we raised our tariffs higher and 
European nations could not sell prod- 
ucts to us in order to pay off their debts. 

Since these nations could not obtain 
money from us by selling goods to us, 
how were they able to buy so much 
from us between 1920 and 1980? We 
lent them millions of dollars which 
they used to buy our products, But the 
world-wide depression of 1930 put a 
stop to our loans. Our foreign trade 
collapsed. It fell from $9,640,000,000 
in 1929 to $2,934,000,000 in 1932. 

In 1934, the Trade Agreement Act 
was passed, and Secretary of State Hull 
began hammering home this message: 
We cannot sell goods to foreign coun- 
tries unless we are willing to buy prod- 
ucts from them. A recent study by the 
Foreign Policy Association states that 
“there is impressive evidence indicating 
that the Hull program actually helped 
to increase American foreign trade » 
ing the years before the outbreak of 
war in 1939.” 

In view of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements’ importance as a “signpost” 
pointing the direction of American 
oreign policy, some Republicans may 
change their attitude. They agree that 
refusal to renew the Act might seriously 
hamper cooperation with our war parte 
ners. They hope to work out some com- 
promise that will permit the Act to pass. 


Arguments For and Against Act 


A majority of Republicans, plus a 
few high-tariff Democrats is determined 
to either kill the Reciprocal Trade Act 
or sharply restrict its operations. Here 
are their arguments and. the replies 
of advocates of the Act: 

1. The Act is unconstitutional be- 
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cause it. takes the tariff-making power 
away from Congress and provides for 
the signing of agreements without the 
consent of two-thirds of the Senate. 

Advocates reply that the tariff acts 
of 1890, 1897, 1922, and. 19380 gave 
the President power to alter tariffs in 
the light of diiitie conditions. The 
Supreme Court has upheld this grant 
of power to the President. History 
shows that attempts to lower tariff 
rates in Congress have frequently been 
blocked by political “log-rolling” among 
groups anxious to retain high tariffs. 
Therefore, if trade agreements had to 
be submitted to the Senate for approval 
the whole program would be killed. 

2. Any tariff reduction should be 
made by —— so that everyone 
affected has a chance to plead his case. 
Now they are made in secret. 

In ine it is pointed out that public 
notice is given when a trade agreement 
is being discussed. All affected indus- 
tries are given a chance to express their 
views. But the decisions are made by 
trained experts, and not by Congress- 
men under pressure from lobbyists. 


3. We are the richest country in the 
world. Why become dopendait on 
foreign markets and foreign products? 

Advocates say we may be rich but 
we must import coffee, tea, sugar, news- 
print, many vital metals, and other 
products, Wartime rationing’ of scarce 
products should convince us that we 
can’t live alone and like it. Furthermore, 
if we are to provide jobs for our indus- 
trial workers and markets for farmers, 
we must expand our foreign trade after 
the war is over. : 

4. Under the trade agreements pro- 
gram a flood of foreign agricultural 
products has been pouring into this 
country arid competing with our own 
products. 

Advocates agree that agricultural im- 
ports have increased in-past years. But 
three-fourths of this increase was. made 
up of products such as coffee, tea, rub- 
ber, silk, and other products which 
aren’t produced here, or cannot be pro- 
duced in this country in sufficient 
amounts to meet our needs. 
~ 5. If cheaper foreign products are 
allowed to enter this country after the 


war is over they will drive down prices, 
cut the wages of our workers, and in- 
crease unemployment. 

Advocates of trade pacts adnut that 
this argument will bé heard a lot when 
the war ends. Industries will demand 
more tariff protection. Labor leaders 
will want protection against low-paid 
foreign workers. But the fact remains 
that the United States is the largest 
single importer of raw materials, and is 
one of the biggest exporters of manu- 
factured goods. If we try to keep out 
foreign goods with a high tariff wall 
the world will soon be plunged into 
trade conflicts, All efforts to prevent 
future wars will be wrecked and the 
Atlantic Charter and the United Na 
tions Declaration will come to nothing. 

What about the threat of cheap 
toreign competition? We should not 
fear it. If China becomes industrialized, 
her living standards will rise. Chinese 
workers will have more money to buy 
manufactured products from us. The 
expansion of trade between China and 
the- United States, and other countries, 
will mean more business for all. 
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Dehydration reduces weight of food for shipment abroad. Raw carrots 
weighing 145 pounds weigh only 14 pounds after water is removed. 


Feeding a Hungry World 


United Nations to Discuss Food Problems 


K a recent meeting of the Pacific War 
Council, a delegate from one of the 
British Dominions suggested that it 


might be a good idea to hold some kind 


of conference of the United Nations. 
He thought this would give them valu- 
able practice in working together. 

A number of the delegates protested 
that it was too soon for ses like 
that. The United Nations are far from 
agreement on most post-war problems, 
they argued. If a conference were held 
at this time, there might be disputes 
which would drive. them farther apart 
instead of drawing them together. 

The idea appealed to President 
Roosevelt. Perhaps, he said, they could 
think of some non-controversial subject 
on which they could work construc- 
tively without fear of quarrels. 


Conference on Food Decided 


Someone suggested food. They all 
agreed that food was non-controversial. 
Within a few days the President an- 
nounced that he would call a conference 
on food. Invitations went out from 
Washington to the members of the 
United Nations and to the Latin Amer- 
ican countries which have broken with 
the Axis but have not declared war. 
Delegates of these countries will meet 
at Hot Springs, Va., on May 18 to dis- 
cuss post-war food problems. 

This is the story of the genesis of the 


United Nations conference on food and 
agricultural production as Joseph C. 
Harsch of the Christian Science Monitor 
heard it. He doesn’t know whether it 
is true or not, he says. But “it comes 
pretty close to being authentic in mood 
if perhaps not in detail.” 

The conference, then, may be in- 
tended primarily as a’ workout for the 
United Nations. (“Sort of like the open- 
ing day of football practice,” says Mr. 
Harsch, “when the coach puts the re- 
cruits through a few calisthenics just to 
limber up their legs and arms.”) Food 
may be a non-controversial subject. But 
it‘is also one of the most important sub- 
jects with which the United Nations 
have to deal. 

“Praise the Lord and pass the nutri- 
tion,” says a parody of the popular 
Pearl Harbor song. The nutrition, is in- 
deed, as necessary as the ammunition. 
We must have the ammunition to win 
the war. But we need the nutrition to 
win the peace. There can be no lasting 

ace in a hungry world. The problem 

fore the United Nations food confer- 
ence is how to keep the world from 
being hungry. 
Two Parts to Problem 

The problem really has two parts: 

(1) Immediate relief for the victims 


of wartime hunger; (2) The restoration 
of the ruined farms of the world, par- 


ticularly those of Continental Europe, so 
that they can again feed their i 
and if possible, feed them better than 
they did before. 

The Hot Springs conference will be 
concerned primarily with the second of 
these problems. 

When the last shot of this war is fired, 
the first thought in the minds of mil- 
lions of men, women and children will 


- not be, “what kind of government shall 


we have?” but “how can we get some- 
thing to eat?” This cry will echo over 
all the world. England and Russia have 
been on short rations since the war be- 
gan. The masses of Asia are constantly 
underfed. Even in our own bountiful 
land there will be shortages. 


Starvation Is an Axis Weapon 


The cry will sound the loudest from 
the countries occupied or dominated by 
the Nazis (including, of course, Ger- 
many itself). These people have suf- 
fered most from wartime hunger. And 
it is not an old story to them, as it is to 
millions of Asiatics. Food will have to 
be sent to all parts of the world. But the 
central problem will be feeding Europe. 

Except in places like Greece and 
parts of Poland, where the Nazis have 
used starvation deliberately as a weap- 
on, there has probably been no actual 
famine in Europe. But for years most 
of the people of the Continent have 
lived on or near the hunger line. Strict 
rationing has supplied them with 
enough food to keep alive and to work 
in war factories. But it has not been the 
right kind of food nor has there been 
enough of it. When peace comes, and 
the whole Nazi New Order collapses, 
they may not be able to get even their 
present meager rations. 

It will be up to the United Nations 
to see that hungry Europe is fed. This 
is something more than a matter of hu- 
manitarianism. Of course, we don’t like 
to see people hungry anywhere. But for 
our own security we dare not let Europe 
starve. Famine brings epidemic dis- 
eases, and disease knows no national 
frontiers. If Europe should be swept by 
epidemics, it would be hard to keep 
them from our shores. 


Tyranny of Hunger 


Furthermore, if the people of Europe 
are hungry they are likely to turn, in 
their despair, to any spellbinder—fascist, 
communist or whatever—who will prom- 
ise them food. If that should happen, 
we will have lost the peace, no matter 
how the war comes out. 

“No one who has not experienged 
chronic short rations can even faintly 
imagine how hunger can tyrannize over 
the emotions and the intellect,” writes 
Hiram Motherwell in Harper's Maga- 
zine. “The imagination, walking or 

(Continued on next page) 
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sleeping, perpetually pictures chocolate 
bars and greasy pork chops. Without, 
a definite effort of the will one can 
think of nothing else. More than the 
pre exasperation, it is the spiritual 

umiliation caused by this persistent 
craving for animal satisfaction that de- 
grades underfed man. Expect no rea- 
sonable political behavior from men and 
women who have been living for years 
on quarter-belly rations.” 

Leaders of the United Nations have 
recognized from the beginning that 
feeding Europe would be one of our 
first and biggest post-war jobs. 

On August 20, 1940, Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill said: “We shall do 
our best to encourage the building u 
of reserves of food all over the world, 
so that there will’ always be held up 
before the eyes of the pees of Eu- 
rope the certainty that the shattering of 
the Nazi power will bring to them all 
immediate food, freedom and peace.” 

A year later, in September, 1941, rep- 
resentatives of Russia, Fighting France 
and eight of the conquered nations 
agreed that it was their common aim 
that food “should be made available 
for the post-war needs of the coun- 
tries liberated from Nazi oppression.” 


Food to Win the Victory 
Secretary of Agriculture. Wickard 


added on November 17, 1942, that 
“food is as essential. to the wininng of 
the victory as tanks and planes and 
guns. .. . It is a political necessity that 
starvation disappear in any country we 
re-occupy. And when we write the 
a we must remember that we can’t 
ave stable, peaceful nations if there 
is widespread starvation in some parts 
of the world while there are huge sur- 
pluses of food in others.” 

But our leaders did more than talk— 
they acted. The same problem existed 
at the end of World War I. It was 


Chart shows how much shipping space is saved by dehydrating food. 


“~The most im 


a well, all things considered. 
But pe Sg and of prepara- 
tion hampered our efforts a ea deal. 
This time we have learned from past 
performances and from our mistakes. 
The first steps toward providing relief 
for Europe have already been taken. 

t of these is the 
lend-lease system. This has worked so 
well in ve the United Nations pan- 
try that it will probably be the pattern 
for our post-war relief efforts. 

Indeed, it might be said that the et- 
fort has’ already begun. North Africa 
was the first region to be liberated 
from the Nazis. Britain and the United 
States, using the machinery of lend- 
lease, have already shipped many thou- 
sands of tons of food and clothing to 
North Africa. 


Allied Cooperation on Food 


Another important step was the sét- 
ting up, on November 21, 1942, of the 

ce of Foreign Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion, under the direction of former Gov- 
ernor Herbert H. Lehman of New York. 
This organization will get its first test 
in North Africa, too. Mr. Lehman has 
rounded up an experienced staff, and 
plans have been made for pending 
$500,000,000 appropriated by Congress 
for food, clothing, medical supplies 
and farm equipment. This is to be 
ready for distribution when the Allies 
invade Europe. In addition to Governor 
Lehman’s civilian workers, the Army 
and Navy are training several thousand 


officers as administrators of liberated ° 


territory. Feeding the people will be 
part of their job. . 

Finally, the United States has begun 
to cooperate with other nations on post- 
war relief problems. While the United 
States will undoubtedly be the most im- 
portant source of food, the British Do- 
minions and Latin America will also 
have large contributions to make. In 
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the spring of 1942, the United States 
entered an International Wheat Agree- 
ment with the United Kingdom, Can- 
ada, a Argentina for the 

a reserve | 
of food for relief. we " 

The Hot Springs conference may or 
may not take up some or all of these 

ee 

orm the background for the long-range 
f For = t stop at ing E 

e canno at su @ Eu- 

rope with enough food to = off star- 

vation until the next harvest. 

A great deal more must be done before 
there can be any adequate harvests. 

European agriculture will be in an 
appalling condition when the war ends. 

Germans have seized all the meat 
they could lay their hands on. There 
has not been fodder for the animals 
which were left. These two circum- 
stances have led to a slaughter of cat- 
tle, hogs and sheep which may have 
redu the number of Et ’s_live- 
stock by one-half. It will take three to 
five years to replace their stock, even 
if fodder is made abundant. 

The farm land of Europe has suf- 
fered, too. Experts estimate an average 
deterioration of soil ranging from 25 to 
50 per cent over the whole Continent. 
This soil deterioration has been caused 
partly by the drain of manpower into 
the armies, but chiefly by lack of 
manure and artificial fertilizers, wear- 
ing out of irreplaceable farm imple- 
ments, and the frantic attempts to force 
as much food as possible out of the soil 
now without thought for the future. 
Europe never raised enough food to 
feed itself. Its productive capacity at 
the end of the war will probably have 
been reduced by one-third or one-half. 


Planned Agriculture in Europe 


The task of rebuilding Europe's 
wrecked agriculture will be a difficult 
one. But it has its ho ] aspects. For 
it will be possible to rebuild it in such 
a way as to improve food standards be- 
yond what they were in time of peace. 
The official statement of the purposes of 
the Hot Springs conference indicates 
that the agricultural experts of the 
United Nations have just this in mind. 
Nor will the effort be confined to Eu- 
— alone. The hungry masses of Asia 
offer great opportunities to agricultural 
planners. 

In the relief measures which have al- 
ready been taken, then, and in the de- 
liberations of the Hot Springs confer- 
ence, every resource of agricultural 
science and of the new science of nutri- 
tion will be concentrated on the effort to 
provide more and better foodfor all the 
world. The United Nations conference 
on food and agriculture may be a dec!- 
sive battle of the war to bring to the 
world freedom from want. 
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Freedom of the Press 
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VO unrelated but basi- 

cally similar issues are 
getting the Washington 
spotlight. They involve the 
freedom of the press, and 
since the press in America 
is a highly articulate insti- 
tution, these episodes are 
receiving considerable at- 
tention. 

One issue concerns the 
administration’s decision to 
keep the press on the outer- 
most fringes of the forth- 
coming United Nations 
Food Conference at Hot 
Springs, Virginia. The other 
is the recent resignation of 
15 top-flight Office of War 
Information staff members 
and writers. One of the 
most healthy aspects of the 
affairs has foe the quick 





























jet of nation-wide publicity 
which followed. There need 
be no great concern over 
the fretdall of the press in 
the United States as long as the nation 
at large is apprised of the full facts of 
both sides of such episodes as these. 

The more important of the two issues 
was the administration’s decision that 
no newspapermen or representatives of 
the wire services would be allowed on 
the premises of The Homestead, the 
a 600-room hotel at Hot Springs, 
where the delegates from 34 United 
Nations will assemble on May 18 to 
outline plans for pooled f opera- 
tions for the Allies hari and after the 
war. 

The press cugb must be laid at Mr. 
Roosevelt’s own White House door. 
Elmer Davis as head of OWI was not 
responsible for it and is known to have 
opposed it. 

In support of this unusual sort of 
censorship of an important Allied con- 
ference have been sbenuant the follow- 
ing reasons. It will be the first assembly 
of delegates from all- the United Na- 
tions. Right now is a very delicate 
period in Allied international relations. 
Misunderstandings might more easily 
be bred by publicity than through any 


Carmack in Christian Science Monitor 


What About It, Four Freedoms Experts? 


other means. President Roosevelt—as at 
Casablanca—has found that informal 
conferences working quietly and with- 
out the white light of publicity upon 
them can accomplish much. 

At a conference such as this one, with 
divergent groups and interests — 
sented, there are’ bound to be policy 
conflicts. It is out of these conflicts that 
final decisions are forged. But during 
the discussion period, publicity might 
deepen these differences. and sharpen 
these divergencies. It is this that the 
President fears. 

Then, too, administration leaders are 
apprehensive over what indiscreet state- 
ments ve 33 be pried out of unwitting 
delegates by ee reporters. 
The war is not yet won—and a confer- 
ence such as this is a military operation 
and must be so considered, The press 
is not to be ignored—but to be kept 
informed by an official summary and 
analysis of the news each day. 

Washington newspapermen do not 
see it this way. They feel that this will 
establish a precedent for star chamber 
sessions in regard to the war and the 
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Our Washington Correspondent 


peace conference to follow. eT know 
that there are bound to be leaks, and 
the very curbs placed on what is. going 
on will give rise to distorted and 
garbled stories. By officially banning the 
press, the Food Conference invites all 
sorts of bootleg publicity. Most im- 
portant, however, is the fundamental 
argument that such censorship is un- 
democratic and a slap in the face to 
the very values for which the war is 
being fought. 

Newspapermen, conceding that pub- 
licity is not always the most discreet 
or delicate of instruments, insist that 
it is the democratic way of running af- 
fairs of government. They say:, “The 
only cure for democracy is more democ- 
racy.” 


Straight News or Ballyhoo? 


About the resignation of the 15 mem- 
bers of the Office of War Information, 
the issue is less clear cut. Under Elmer 
Davis, OWI has been doing a splendid 
job. (See Scholastic, Vol. 42, -No. 5, 
March 1-6, 1943.) On both the home 
and foreign news fronts there have been 
the inevitable disagreements in policy 
which any such organization might 
expect to confront where its staff mem- 
bers are keen, intelligent, independent- 
minded men and women. But under 
Mr. Davis’ skillful leadership, OWI pre- 
sented an unbroken front until last 
month. 

The boiled-down facts of the dispute 
are these. OWI originally employed for 
its staff membership chiefly newspaper- 
men and straight writers. More re- 
cently, advertising and sales promotion 
men have been added to the organiza- 
tion. This has sharpened a difference in 
policy. Shall the news be the straight 
and unvarnished truth, however ‘bitter 
—or shall it be propaganda, fashioned 
when necessary with the skill of the 
advertising writer rather than with the 
camera-eye of the police reporter? 

It is not a question of suppressing or 
falsifying the war news. It is a matter 
of emphasis and approach. One illustra- 
tion: OWI newsmen want to cut 
civilian gasoline consumption by frankly 
bald insistence on the fact that we have 
got to save gas in order to win the war. 
The ad men want to ‘approach the same 
story by posters which say things like, 
“Walk and Be Beautiful.” 

The newsmen call this ballyhoo. The 
others declare that a certain amount of 
high-pressure publicity is necessary to 
make people z things. The puzzling 
part is that Mr. Davis does not want 
OWI to become known as a propaganda 
setup. But he has accepted these resig- 
nations. 











By harnessing power of electron, 
the vacuum tube enables man to 
push back the frontiers of science. 


NE of the most important industries 

of the future is developing from a 
vacuum. This is “electronics’—a new 
science for a new world. 

Curiously, no one has ever seen an 
electron, on which electronics is based. 
But we can see the effects of electrons. 

One day in 1883, just 60 years ago, 
Edison saw one of their effects when he 
was perfecting the electric lamp in his 
Menlo Park laboratory. A curious blue 
glow appeared in certain of the lamps. 
When a metal plate was sealed inside 
the bulb, and the lamp was lighted, an 
electrical current could pass across the 
empty space between the lamp filament 
and the plate. 

It was not until twenty years later 
that this “Edison effect” was explained, 
after an English physicist, J. J. Thom- 
son, had discovered the electron. 


Particle of Electricity 


The electron is the fundamental unit 
of electricity. An electric current, in 
fact, is the flow of electrons from one to 
another of the atoms of copper or other 
metal that make. up a wire. But atoms 
themselves consist. partly of electrons, 
moving around a central nucleus in the 
way that planets revolve around the 
sun. The electrons are exceedingly small 
—it would take something like thirty bil- 
lion billion billion (30,000,000,000,- 
000,000,000,000,000,000) to weigh an 
ounce, if you could get that many elec- 
trons together in a single pile. 

When a blacksmith heats a piece of 
iron red hot in the fire before hammer- 
ing it into the shape of a horseshoe, 
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Something from Nothing 


Exploring Infinitely Small World of Electrons 


By James Stokley 


General Electric Research Laboratory 


electrons are given off from the incan- 
descent metal. They are given off from 
the atoms that make up the filament of 
an incandescent lamp, and in the vac- 
uum that surrounds it they can travel 
much more easily than in open air. 


Such electrons were responsible for the 


Edison effect as they carried the cur- 
rent from the filament to the plate. 

In each-of the vacuum tubes in your 
radio there is a filament ang a plate, 
but there is also a grid between them. 
Electrons are negatively charged. Like 
charges repel each other, so if the grid 
has a negative charge as well, the elec- 
trons from the filament are held -back. 
They cannot pass through to the plate, 
and no current can pass through the 
tube. But if the grid has a positive 
charge they go through freely, and the 
tube passes current, 

A very small charging current ap- 
plied to the grid can regulate the flow 
of a much larger current through the 
tube. This makes amplification possible. 
The tubes in your radio amplify tiny 
currents so they can operate the loud 

aker. In a public address system 
they make it amen for a whisper to 
be heard clearly a mile away. Another 


Assembling a 50 kilowatt, water-cooled electronic transmitting tube 
in G-E plant. All but one ten-billionth of air in bulb is removed. 





form of tube, the thyratron, finds im- 
portant use in welding—on the metal 
shell of a bombing plane, for example. 
It can control as much as 300,000 watts 
of electrical power with less than half 
a eiti-tihich, vould only light a small 
flashlight bulb—on the grid. 

There are other ways by which elec- 
trons can be knocked out of metal. 
Light will do it, too. This happens in 
the photocell, the “electric eye.” Es- 
sentially, the photocell consists of a 
metal surface, or cathode, and a wiré, 
or anode, inside a bulb from which the 
air has been evacuated. The cathode is 
often potassium or caesium, When light 
falls on it, electrons are knocked out. 
These pass over to the anode carrying 
a current. Thus, with the photocell, 
changes in light can be converted to a 
varying electric current. This makes 
possible both television and talking mov- 
ies. It is used for burglar alarms, and 
opening doors. The interruption of a 
beam of light by a person’s Body is the 
signal that operates the mecesssary 
equipment. 

In weaving, electronic eyes auto- 
matically square the crosswise and 
lengthwise eads—the warp and the 
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1,400,000-volt X-ray machine, most powerful in the world, is used in 
high-voltage lab of National Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 


weft. They inspect strips of sheet 
metal rolling swiftly out of a mill, spot 
pinhole defects and mark them for is. 
card. They turn on lights in school- 
rooms and on highways as the daylight 
dims, and turn them off again when it 
brightens. 

A human eye can distinguish about 
ten thousand tints and shades of the 
various colors, but a recording spectro- 
photometer, widely used in the chemi- 
cal, paper, textile and paint industries, 
employs a photocell and distinguishes 
two million different colors! 

The photoelectric spectrophotometer, 
which is so sensitive that it can meas- 
ure the light thrown on the palm of 
the hand by a candle a mile away, is 
also being used by the U. S. Army to 
standardize camouflage colors. ~ 

The same: sort of tubes that make 
possible high power radio stations can 
also be used to produce electric fields 
which quickly generate heat within con- 
ducting materials that they penetrate. 
“Induction heating” this is called. It is 
used in the industries to melt metals 


in large crucibles. It is used by the 
manufacturer of plywood from which 
training planes are made. Once he had 
to keep sheets of his finished material 
under pressure for several days while 
the glue dried. Through the heat pro- 
duced by these electronic tubes, the 
shéets dry in a few minutes. 


The X-ray 
To treat certain types of diseases, 


heat is desirable. Some treatments have ~ 


even required that the patient be given 
a new disease, to create a fever which 
would combat a previous and more 
serious ailment. With a modified kind 
of*radio transmitter, the inductotherm, 
an artificial fever can be produced with- 
in the body, under complete control 
of the physician. 

Another of thé+.physician’s tools, 
which is also used in industry to locate 
defects in thick metal parts for mach- 
ines, is the X-ray—also a result of elec- 
tronics. In the first X-ray tubes, elec- 
trons were torn by a high voltage out 
of a metal plate inside the bulb. When 
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they were suddenly stopped against a 
metal target, X-rays came off. The “X” 
in X-ray stands for the unknown, but 
scientists later found them to be like 
light waves of much shorter length. 

Back in 1913, Dr. William D. Cool- 
idge, now director of the General 
Electric Research Laboratory, intro- 
duced the “electron gun” when he in- 
vented the type of X-ray tube now 
almost universally used. A small incan- 
descent filament provided the electrons 
which were hurled against the target. 
One outgrowth of this invention is the 
million-volt X-ray equipment, of which 
dozens are now in use. These make pos- 
sible pictures through 8 inches of steel 
in a couple of minutes. 

In the electron microscope, a similar 
electron. gun provides a beam which 
enables scientists to see details far too 
small for the ordinary microscope. 
When objects are looked at with light, 
it is not possible to see things which 
are smaller than the length of the 
light waves themselves. But electrons 
are far smaller, and hence show the 
finer structure. 


100-Million Volt Sling Shot 


With the million-volt X-ray equip- 
ment, the electrons are driven in steps, 
of about 83,000 volts each, so after 
twelve of them a total of a million volts 
has been applied. But to get tg still 
higher voltages, the principle of the 
sling shot can be used. That is done in 
the new hundred million volt electron 
accelerator nearing completion in the 
G-E laboratory. In a six-foot doughnut- 
shaped vacuum tube within a 125-ton 
electromagnet, electrons will be whirled 
around 250,000 times, receiving an ad- 
ditional 100 volts om each revolution. 
After thus traveling about 800 miles, 
they hit a target—a beam of 100,000,- - 
000-volt X-rays and a spray of scattered 
electrons will emerge. 

This machine will be of great use in 
studying the application of X-rays to 
the examination of metal thicknesses 
perhaps up tq two feet or more. Bat it 
will do other things,-too. It will pro- 
vide science with a new tool, the full 
capabilities of which—in atom-smashing, 
in biology and in other fields—will have 
to be explored. 

In fact, this is typical of the whole 
field of electronics. All that it has done 
up to now will probably seem trivial 
in comparison with what is coming 
within a few years. This is the world 
which is waiting investigation by the 
students of today. 

. Dr. Willis R. Whitney, first director 
of the General Electric Research Lab- 
oratory, recently said in an address: 

“Electronics seems to me as exten- 
sive and promising a new science as the 
whole of electricity seemed but a few 
years ago.” 
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Nazi Backs to Sea 


Through the ru 
Tunisia runs Hitler's last African de- 
fense line, 120 miles long. Behind it is 
massed the still formidable strength of 
the Axis Afsican army. But British, 
French and American troops were clos- 
ing in from all sides. The capture of 
Enfidaville put the anchor of the south- 
ern sector in possession of the Allies. 

The rugged terrain favors the de- 
fenders. The American and French 
troops in the north, the British First 
Army in.the center and the British 
Eighth Army in the south moved ahead 
slowly. The burden of the attack rested 
on infantrymen who cleaned out ma- 
chine-gun nests, caves, fortified heights. 

The Allies hold their superiority in 
the air. They have been creating fear- 
ful havoc among the great transport 
planes which the Germans are using 
to bring in reinforcements and to take 
out high officers and specialists whom 
they do not want to have captured. In 
one week 31 of these monsters of the 
air were destroyed. 


Reds and Nazis Get Sef 


The Germans took a beating in Russia 
last winter. But they are getting ready 
to try again. Trainloads of Axis troops 
and supplies are pouring in to the front 
lines. On the other side, Russian rein- 
forcements roll up. 

Observers agree that there will be 
another German offensive in Russia this 
spring, unless the Russians are able to 
strike first. Thé stubbornness with which 
the Nazis were defending their foot- 
hold in the Caucasus, around Novoros- 
siisk, suggested that they might be ‘plan- 
ning another drive for the Caucasian 


oil fields. 
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{My THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


Windmills Attack Subs 


The Navy has done a “magnificent 
job” of building a fighting fleet. But in 
doing so. it sacrifi roper protection 
for convoys. It was “slow to realize” 
the U-boat threat. That was the con- 
clusion of the Senate's Truman Com- 
mittee on War Production. 

“Some sinkings were unavoidable,” 
the committee reported, “but a large 
part of the loss would have been pre- 
vented had we had an early and large 
production of sub-chasers and destroyer- 
escorts.”—While lost time was being 
made up, said the committee, German 
submarines were taking a toll. of .1,- 
000,000 tons of shipping a month. This 
exceeded new construction by the 
United States and Britain together. 

Secretary of the Navy Knox retorted 
that these figures were “very seriously 
off.” 

Meanwhile, it was revealed that a 
new anti-submarine weapon was being 
used to guard convoys in mid-ocean, 
beyond the range of land-based planes. 
This is the helicopter, or “windmill” 
airplane. The helicopter can fly straight 


up, land on a dime, hover motionless, 


fly forward, backward or sideways. It 
can chase a submarine, drop depth 
charges, dodge gun-fire and radio for 
help. 

The Truman Committee also at- 
tacked the Navy’s secrecy about losses. 
“Our own ‘hush-hush’ policy,” it de- 
clared, “has given citdlenian to Nazi 
propaganda. Certainty is always better 
than rumor.” é 


Garris & Ewing 


Tokyo take-off by Maj. Gen. Doolittle’s 16 Army bombers last April 
was made from flight deck of carrier Hornet, 800 miles off Jap coast. 
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One year after it happened, the full 
story of the American air raid on Japan 
on April 18, 1942, was told. Sixteen 
Army bombers with 80 men made the 
raid. The “Shangri-La” from which they 
started was the aircraft carrier Hornet. 

None of the planes reached safety 
after the .raid. Sixty-seven men para- 
chuted from their planes over China, 
Sixty-four of these landed safely and are 
now back home. One was killed and 
two are missing. One plane landed in 
Russia and its crew was interned. Eight 
men were captured by the Japs. 

America was shocked, and angered 
when it was disclosed that some of 
these prisoners had been executed by 
the Japanese’on the charge that they 
had bombed non-military installations 
and fired on civilians. This was hotly 
denied. 

The purpose of the Japanese was ap- 
parently to frighten American airmen. 
Their barbarism had the opposite re- 
sult. The comrades of the murdered 
men clamored for more raids on Tokyo. 
President Roosevelt promised that those 
responsible would be punished. 


Refugee Conference 


An Anglo-American conference met 
in Bermuda to consider the problem of 
millions of refugees wandering over the 
world. Driven from their homes for 
— racial or religious reasons, 

erded about Europe like cattle, these 
unfortunates offer one of the most baf- 
fling of war and post-war problems. 

Statements by delegates showed that 
no solution of the refugee problem had 
been found. That would have to wait 
for victory. In the - meantime, relief 
would be given where possible. 


Spanish Peace Feeler 


A recent speech by Spain’s Foreign 
Minister, General Count Francisco 
Gomez de Jordana, sounded like the 
opening gun in an Axis peace offensive. 
Spain, he-said, was ready to offer her 
good offices in the interests of a just 
and speedy peace, and would help 
make treaties to prevent war. 

Washington’s answer was quick and 
shoft. Our terms were still unconditional 


surrender, Secretary Hull reminded the . 
Axis. 
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WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW * 





Meefing in Monterrey 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt of 
the United States and President Manuel 
Avila Camacho of Mexico sat down to 
dinner together in an army post on the 
outskirts of the Mexican city of Monter- 


rey one night in April. Mr. Roosevelt’s: 


visit was the climax of a tour of south- 
em army camps and war industries. It 
was the first time since 1909 that Presi- 
dents of the two neighboring republics 
had met face-to-face. The two Chief 
Executives told the world that they met 
as better friends and better neighbors 
than Mexicans and Americans had ever 
been before. And they both answered 
Axis peace feelers. 

“Our countries,” the Mexican leader 
declared, “do not wish for a mere stra- 
tegic truce obtained simply so that the 
whole world may again tomorrow fall 
into thé same old faults of ambition, of 
imperialism, of inequity and of sordid 
privilege.” 

When the forces of evil surrender, 
said President Roosevelt, “that sur- 
render shall be unconditional.” Mexico 
and the United States, he declared, 
“recognize a mutual interdependence of 
our joint resources” and “know that the 
day of the exploitation of the resources 
and the peoples of one country for the 
benefit of any group in another country 
is definitely over.” 


House Backs Farmers 


The farmers of America want more 
money for their crops. But they want it 
in the form of higher prices rather than 
Government gifts. That is the explana- 
tion of the House’s action on the $707,- 
000,000 Agriculture Department ap- 
propriation bill. It attached an amend- 
ment barring all incentive payments, 
which farmers suspected might be used 
as substitutes for higher prices. 


Senators Not Decided 


“Do you favor committing the Senate 
and country now to a post-war course 
of preserving the peace through an in- 


ternational police force?” the Associated 
Press asked Senators. The answer was: 
yes, 24; no, 32; no answer, 40. Critics 
said the question was badly worded. 
It should have asked whether they fav- 
ored collective security, leaving the 
means of enforcement till later. 





Essential Jobs Frozen 


Twenty-seven million essential work- 
ers (about half the country’s labor 
force) have been frozen in their jobs 
by order of War Manpower Commis- 
sioner Paul V. McNutt. This drastic ac- 
tion was taken to follow up President 
Roosevelt’s “hold-the-line” order against 
inflation. 

The order forbids workers to transfer 
from one essential job to another or 
from an essential job to a nonessential 
one, at higher pay. It does not affect 
nonessential workers who change to 
other nonessential jobs or to essential 
ones. 

The purpose of the order is to pre- 


“vent three kinds~of labor waste: (1) 


Pirating of workers by employers who 
offer them higher wages. (2) Labor 
hoarding (hiring of workers who are 
not needed at the moment just to~ have 
them on hand for future, needs. (3) 
Job shopping by workers. 

Organiz labor protested against 
the McNutt order. President William 
Green of the AFL called it “an assault 


upon the exercise of freedom by work-: 


ing men and women.” The CIO said it 
was a “hold-one-side-of-the-line” order: 
“a directive to freeze wages and to 
freeze workers in their jobs but to do 
nothing about prices and the mounting 
cost of living.” ’ 








Taxes Still Up in Air 


Congress went on its Easter vacation 
with the tax deadlock still unbroken. 
When the House refused to pass either 
his bill or the Carlson (Ruml Plan) 
measure, Chairman Robert Doughton 
of the Ways and Means Committee de- 
cided to drop the whole thing. But 
public opinion still favored a “pay-as- 
you-go” tax. Republican Congressmen 
kept after him. Speaker Sam Rayburn 
put on pressure. Mr. Doughton finally 
gave in, ordered the committee to re- 
port some kind of bill. 

When the committee resumed its 
work, it looked at first as if it was going 
to agree on a modified form of pay as 
you go. Some of the Républicans 
changed their minds, however, and 
once again the committee “agreed to 
Misagree.” It was then decided to take 
the issue to the floor of the House after 
the recess, and let that body write its 
own bill. 


Plane Output Rising 


Adolf Hitler made his “great miscal- 
culation” when he failed to count on the 
ability of American industry to swing 
quickly into production of war mate- 
rials, War Production Board Chairman 
Donald M. Nelson told the annual con- 


‘vention of the American Newspaper 


Publishers Association. 

To back up this statement, Mr. Nel- 
son announced that United States air- 
plane production would probably reach 
the 7,000-a-month rate in April, or 
come close to it. And he promised it 
would keep on growing. 





Press Association 


First Ladies Meet: Mrs. Roosevelt shakes hands with Mrs. Avila Camacho. 
Between them is President Camacho, while President Roosevelt is at right. 
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~~ CHECK-UP ON YOURSELF - 
Il. WHO’S WHO? 


Match the items in the right hand column with those in 
left by inserting the proper numbers in the parentheses. 


1. Herbert H. Lehman ( ) Commanded A.E.F. in World 
2. J. J. Thomson War I. 
8. Claude H. Wickard ( ) General Electric researcher. 
4, John J. Pershing (_) President of Mexico. 
5. Elmer Davis ( ) Secretary -of State. 
: ( ) Discovered electron. 
6. Cordell Hull ( ) Secretary of Agriculture. 
7: William D. ( ) Heads OWI. 
Coolidge ( ) Office of Foreign Relief and 


8. Avila Camacho Rehabilitation. 


ll. RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS — 


Underscore the correct phrase or expression: 


1. Congress passed the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
in the first administration of President: (a) Theodore Roose- 
velt; (b) Woodrow Wilson; (c) Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

2. At the present time we have reciprocal trade agree- 
ments with about: (a) 12 nations; (b) 27 nations; (c) 
42 nations. : 

8. Our Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, unless ex- 
tended by Congress, will expire in: (a) June, 1943; (b) 
January, 1944; (c) December, 1945. 

4. The idea of using a high tariff to. protect our indus- 
tries was first applied here: (a) after the War of 1812; 
(b) during the Civil War; (c) early in the 1900's. 

5. In general, high tariffs have been favored by: (a) 
Republicans; (b) Democrats; (c) Southern cotton ex- 
porters. 

6. Because of our lend-lease arrangements reciprocal 
trade agreements after the war are apt to: (a) stimulate 
trade; (b) hinder trade; (c) be replaced by international 
currency. 

7. First tariff law giving the President power to make 
changes to fit new conditions was the: (a) Tariff of 1890; 
(b) Payne-Aldrich Tariff; (c) Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act. 


ill. FEEDING A HUNGRY WORLD 


Underscore the correct phrase or expression: 


1. A United Nations Food Conference will convene soon 
at: (a) Montreal; (b) Hot'Springs; (c) Washington, D. C. 

2. Food problems will be discussed at this conference by 
representatives from: (a) eight nations; (b) 20 nations; (c) 
over 30 nations. - 

8. This food conference will be concerned mainly with 
the problem of: (a) immediate relief from famine; (b) 
post-war food production in the war-torn areas; (c) step- 
ping up agricultural production here for war needs. 

4. Food shortages in the eat ig world will be felt 
most in: (a) China; (b) areas held by the Axis; (c) Russia. 


5. Immediate food relief problems will be directed by 
the: (a) Board of Economic Warfare; (b) Office of Relief 
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and Rehabilitation; (c) Office of Econorhic Stabilization. 
6. Most important objection to barring reporters from 
the conference is that: (a) only dispatches approved by 
OWI will be released; (b) the practice is ocratic; 
(c) there will be a lot of distorted or_bootleg publicity. 


IV. SOMETHING FROM NOTHING 


If the statement is true, circle the letter T; or the letter 
F if it is false. 


1. T F The fundamental element of electricity is the 


electron. ® 
2.T F An electric current is actually the flow of 
electrons from one atom to another of the conductor. 


8. TF Electrons are found only in regularly charged 
conductors such as electric light lines. 

4. T F ‘Positive charges attract eleetrons. 

5. T F Radio vacuum tubes are so called because 
electrons cannot pass through them. 

6. T F Artificial fever can be mage in the body 


by an electronic device, the inductotherm, 


w THE TASK FORCE 


SUMMER VACATION? 


A ten-week. period of doing not much of anything is 
out. You know why, but what are you planning to do about 
your summer? Are there jobs in near-by factories or offices 
or stores? Are you planning to do farm work, either at home 
or away from home? There is a lot of part-time work on 
farms, especially as berries and other fruit and vegetable 
crops ripen. This is a job that requires no x ter training. 
Are there Victory gardeners in your neighborhood who need 
regular part-time help? In short, look around, You'll find 
out that there are lots of jobs. And you can buy more Bonds. 


w READING SIGN POSTS 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Jones, P., “Are We Buying Friendship in Latin America?” 
Saturday Evening Post, April 17, 1943. 

Welles, S., “Trade Agreements in a New World,” Atlantic 
Monthly, March 1943, p. 41. 

“Trade Agreements between Mexico and the United 
States,” Pan American Union Bulletin, March 19438. - 

Bidwell, P. W., “Controlling Trade After the War,” For- 
eign Affairs, Jan. 1943, p. 297. 

Acheson, D., “Building in War for Peace: Principles of 
the Lend-Lease Plan,” Vital Speeches, Aug. 1942, p. 633. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


star chamber. Any secret tribunal. Historically, an ancient high 
court in England, exercising wide civil and criminal jurisdiction. 

i (in kan dés ént). White, glowing, or luminous 
with intense heat. 

grid. Control electrode of an electron tube, consisting usually 
of an assemblage of parallel wires. ; 
Enfidaville (ON fé da vél). Tunisian city. 
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CAST 


Oxca Kirunsxt, a Polish girl 
Erna Scumipt, a German girl 
Hans Scumupr, Erna’s brother 
Mrs. HunTER, school mistress 
Binco Hitz, an American girl 
FELIcE Reno, a French girl - 
SALLY Jackson, an American girl 
Marion Curwoop, a British gir] 


(ACT I) 

When the play opens in a girls’ * 
school near Lucerne, Switzerland, in the 
summer of 1989, the girls are just re- 
turning after vacation. Erna, who is 
German, and her best -friend, Olga 
Kirinski, a Polish girl, have been accom- 
panied on a king trip by Erna’s 
brother Hans. Olga and Hans have 
fallen in love. 

The girls are about to resume an 
idyllic life apart from the world’s 
hatreds, under the protection of wise 
Mrs. Hunter, the school mistress. Soon 
they will be attending classes and en- 
joying activities together. When they 
receive letters from home they will read 
them aloud so that all may share, as is 
the custom at the school. Just now, 
however, Erna and Olga are waiting 
for Hans, who is coming to tell them 
goodbye before returning to Germany. 

Oxtca: (To Erna) Are you sure he’s 
coming? There isn’t much time! 

Erna: Of course he’s coming. 

Oxca: Think if I had never met him! 
Think if he had not joined us on our 
walking trip! 

Erna: You would have met him 
venta I planned that from the very 
rst. 

Oxca: Erna, what about your family? 
They may not approve. Some families 
are very strict—they like to arrange mar- 
riages in their own way. 

Erna: We aren't like that. You know 
from the letters that we aren't. 

Orca: You cannot tell much from 
letters. Erna—I do not think that this 
letter-reading is such a good idea. 

Erna; -But they are one of the most - 
important parts of our lives. They are 
why we all know each other so well. 


You are not fooling me. You're thinking 
about the letters you will have from 
now on, aren't you? (We hear a tuneful 
whistling offstage) There he is! 

(We see Hans pass the window, then 
he comes to the door, puts his knapsack 
down outside, and enters the doorway. 
He is a fine-looking young man with 


_an ingratiating smile. He kisses Olga.) 


Erna: This is embarrassing. 

Hans: You need not stay. 

Erna: Thank you! (Starts for stairs) 
You're going to miss the train, you 
know. 

Hans: Nonsense. It takes only three 
minutes to run from here down to the 
station. (Turns to Olga) She likes me 
to be helpless and unreliable so she can 
order-me around and do things for me. 
But—I know how she feels because I 
want to do things for you now. 

Oxca: Because I am helpless? 

Hans: No. But I like to think that 
you would be—without me. 

Ouca: I would, Hans, I would be 
nothing without you. 

Hans: And how did you get along 
before we met? 

Oxca: I was not even alive before we 
met. I did not know it, but I was not 
even alive! It is too long to wait—three 
and a half months—Christmas will never 
come this year. 

Hans: But it will, Olga. 

Oxca: You are coming to Warsaw? 
You promise? ‘ 

Hans: Nothing could keep me away. 

Ouca: Hans—I want to you some- 
thing foolish. You know when you came 
in and stood there in the doorway? 

Hans: Yes— 

Orca: Do it again—stand there again, 
just like Pgs were. Erna will come back 
and she'll want'to say goodbye—and I 
want to remember you like that—stand- 
ing there in the light. 

(She turns as he goes to the doorway. 
He stands there while Olga, keeping 
her eyes on him, silently circles across 
the stage. She reaches the dining hall, 
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stands there for a moment, then she 
exits backwards, still staring at him as 
she goes. Erna comes down the stairs 


, ina rush.) 


Erna: Where’s Olga? 

Hans: We said goodbye. (Suddenly) 
-Erna—something’s happening. I don’t 
know what it is. I had a telegram— 
you've got to make me a promise— 

Erna: Anything, Hans— But what's 
the matter—what’s happening? 

Hans: You've got to promise to take 
care of Olga for me—you've got to be 
her friend—no matter what happens. 

Erna: (A little impatiently) All 
right—I promise! But it’s so silly—we're 
friends now and always will be.: 

Hans: Whatever happens—whatever 
happens—you're sticking to Olga. May- 
be it will come out finally—but I don’t 
see how it can. 

Erna: Hans—you've always told me 
everything—please— 

(In the distance we hear the train 
whistle. ) 

Hans: Give me a smile! (She makes 
a feeble attempt; he kisses her) Good- 
bye—Ema— 

In their dormitory that night Erna 
is reading her letter aloud: 

Erna: “My dearest child—” 

Binco: That’s your mother, isn’t it? 

Erna: Yes—“We were sorry we could 
not have you at home with us for the 
holidays, but I’m sure you had a good 
time with—” Oh—that’s all rather dull. 
(Looks at Olga) ; 

Binco: Go on, and stop skipping. 

Erna: It’s not interesting, really it 
isn’t. Just about relatives and things— 

Binco: We want to hear the part 
about Hans. 

Erna: It just says she hopes I had 
a nice visit with him. (Obviously cov- 
ering up more than the reference to the 

irls’ walking trip) “At last things here 
ook full i Rane the country will cer- 
tainly have a fine future under our 
= leader—” It doesn’t sound like 
r writing, somehow—(Reads) “When 


This is one of a@ series of plays suitable for the High School theatre, 
edited by Margaret Mayorga, with the cooperation of Samuel French, Inc. 
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back it will be wonderful to 


Hans 
have 
all. 

Binco: As soon as you're asleep I'm 
going to snitch that thing and find out 
what she really said. 

Marion: Hurry up, Olga—you're the 
last. 

Ouca: (Gets letter) This is from my 
father. 

Marion: Oh, good! 

Orca: (Reads) “You ought to be at 
home now—Warsaw is so beautiful these 
summer evenings and I miss you when 
I také my walk. Your cousin Antonia 
comes down next week from Danzig 
to live with us, as things are so un- 
settled there. That will please you, I 
know, as youve always been such 
friends. By all means bring as many 
friends as you like to stay for the holi- 
days.” 

Binco: He’s a darling. Well, that’s 
all of them. Goodnight. (Puts light 
out) 

Marion: Good night. (Snaps off her 
light) 

Fe.ice: Good night. (Rises out of 
bed; puts light out) 

(Erna snaps off her light. Erna, see- 
ing that all the girls but Olga have 
turned off their lights, passes her letter 
to Olga, who reads it with glowing eyes 
—it obviously says a great deal about 
Hans. A puzzled look crosses Olga's 
face, then she dismisses the problem. 
Olga finishes the letter, returns it to 
Erna, then she takes her diary from her 
night table, reaches for a fountain pen.) 

Oxca: I want to write down every- 
thing—how happy I am—how wonderful 
it is. (Thumbing diary) What’s the 
date, Erna? 

Erna: The thirty-first of August. 

Orca: August thirty-first, nineteen 
thirty-nine—(As she hunts for the right 


page) 
(ACT Il) 


On September 1,' Poland is invaded 
by Hitler’s armies. After ten days have 
passed, the war news contained in the 
letters from home has become devastat- 


‘ets 
Erst-hand news of you—” That's 


= the girls have had to consider 
whether they should return to their re- 

ctive countries or stay at school for 
the duration. Olga has nowhere to go. 
But she feels no bitterness towards Erna 
and hopes the other girls will not. 

Erna: (To Olga) You haven't 
opened your letter. 

Oxca: I can’t bear to, Erna. I feel 
I know what is in it. I cannot bear to 
open it. 

Erna: I wish there wasn’t any mail. 

Oca: Oh, so do I (Pause) Whatever 
happens, Era, we will be friends, 
always. And not just because of Hans 
—just because I love him— 

Erna: I've been terribly worried 
about how you must feel because of 
him, 

Oca: But I love him, Erna. You 
know that. He cannot help it—what 
Germany’s doing, I mean. I would un- 


* derstand even if he was called up, even 


if he had to go and fight against my 
own country—I know I would under- 
stand: Talking to you helps so much, 
Erna. (Olga exits) 

Mrs. HuNTER: 
Olga? 

Erna: She went upstairs. Madame! 
Olga said, a little while ago, that she 
didn’t want the other girls to feel un- 
friendly toward me—but she was only 
hinting at the truth. She doesn’t begin 
to realize how they really feel about me 
~Felice and Marion, anyway. 

Mrs. Hunter: What do you mean, 
Erna? 

Erna: The letters, Madame. They 
are making trouble. 

Mrs. Hunter: Do you mean there 
has been an actual yow about them? 

Erna: No, Madame—but I hear from 
no one but my mother now. She talks 
of nothing but the war and how won- 
derful things are going to be for Ger- 
many. 

Mrs. Hunver:- Erna—I think you'll 
have to stop reading the letters. 

Erna: You see, I don’t know what 
to feel about my country. I have to try 
to believe my mother—but I did not 
mean to make the girls angry. 


(Enters) Where is 


Sa re 
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Mrs. Hunter: Erna—young people 
can be cruel. don’t mean it... 

Erna: (Takes her letter from pocket) 
It is a temptation to show you this—to 
cry on your shoulder about it—but that 
would only make things worse—more 
complicated. ; 

Mrs, Hunter: But that’s what I’m 
here for, Erna—to take care of compli- 
cations. What is it? Please tell me— 

Erna: No, Madame. I think I can 
do this by myself. 

And so Erna hides her letter, that 
she may not have to read it to the girls 
in the evening. The girls, however, are 


Manton: Let’s hear Erna’s—hers are 
so triumphant—they give us all a lift. 

Erna: I have none to read. 

Marion: But of course you have. 
Everyone saw you get a letter today. 

Erna: I—I destroyed it—there wasn’t 
anything interesting in it. 

Fexice: (Producing letter from under 
her pillow) Then' what do -you call 
this? 

Erna: You took it. 

Fexice: Of course we took it—and 
you are going to read it now. 

* Enna: I will not read it. I will not 
read any more letters ever. 

Bunco: (To the others) I think you're 
stupid to try and make trouble. 

SaLLy: Us make trouble? I suppose 
we started this old war? 

Marion: Bingo, it is time for you 
to make up your mind. Which side are 
you on? 

Erna: Please do not quarrel with 
Bingo. I’m the one you are really talk- 
ing to. It is me you want to fight. I am 
sorry, Felice, but I will not fight. 

Marion: (Bursting with anger) You 
and your nobility! You're so superior 
and smug—just because you think your 
country’s going to win. I suppose you 
think you can afford to be big-hearted 
and gracious about it all! 

Erna: I don’t know what to say—! 
don’t know what to do— 

Fexice: That tone of the martyr! 
That is what I cannot stand any longer. 
(Felice holds out opened letter) See if 
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you can be big-hearted and gracious 
about this! 

Oca: Please! 

Feiice: (Ignoring her) “My dearest 
child—Things are going so well for our 
armies, In just a few short days so much 
has been done. The excitement here is 
beyond all belief—” 

Enna: Give me my letter. 

Fe.ice: No! I will not. You are going 
to take back every word it says. 

Erna: You do not know what's in it. 
Please do not read it. I cannot stand it. 

Marion: You cannot stand it! What 
ot us? Do you think we like it? 

Oca: Please! 

Fe.ice: You're a silly little fool, Olga. 
You want to be blind. 

Orca: That’s not true! It’s not Erna’s 
fault. 

Erna: Felice, please don’t read it, 
please. 

FeLice: (Holding the letter away 
from Erna. Reading it, fending off a 
possible attempt to get it with her other 
hand) “The censorship makes it hard 
to know what to say but you must know 
that Warsaw is as good as captured.” 

Oxca: Don’t read it—don’t read it! 

FELICE: (Goes on—her voice is rising. 
She spaces each word, savagely and 
viciously) “Today we have had word 
that Hans was there in the first bomb- 
ing flight over the city, and for his brav- 
ery he has been given the Iron Cross— 
first class—” The great hero! He's a 
murderer! 

Oxca: (Screaming) No! 

Binco: Stop it! Give Erna that letter! 

(Olga gets her letter from her night 
table, then opens it. There is an odd 
hypnotic quality in the way all the girls 
freeze. ) 

Oxca: (Starts to read her letter at 
once in a cold, unreal, mechanical 
voice) “My cousin;—I have to tell you 
that your mother and father are dead. 
They were killed when your house was 
completely destroyed by \an explosion 
ot a bomb dropped from a German 
plane. There was no place to go, no 
way to escape—the speed was unreal 
and paralyzing. I am going to try and 
reach Bucharest. Perhaps some day I 
will see you. My love—Antonia.” 

(There is an appalling silence. Erna 
is the first to move. She crosses to her 
own bed; looks at Olga. Olga looks 
away. Sally sobs. Erna knows that she 
cannot stay in the room. She picks up 
her batheobe and walks slowly out.) 


(ACT Ill) 


For the next three days, the girls eat 
their meals without either Olga or Erna 
appearing among them. The enmity 
and suspicion of the girls about Erna 
and her letters reach t ht when 
they learn that a policeman been 
investigating her activities also. Sally 


NOTICE! 
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and Felice have intercepted Erna’s lat- 
est letter. 

Binco: The Ku Klux rides again! 

Satty: You shut up, Bingo Hill. | 
know what I'm doing. 

Binco: Do you? I doubt it. You're 
just trying to make trouble. 

SaLty: You don’t know what's going 
on around here. 

Binco: I think I do. 

Fe.ice: The police are after Erna. 

Satity: And they might be very in- 
terested in what this letter says. 

Mrs. Hunter: (At the stairs) What 
is the matter? 

Sau.y: Erna is helping the Germans. 

Mrs. Hunter: (To Sally) That’s not 
true, Sally. Give the letter to me. 
(Sally hands the letter to her) You 
don’t know what you are doing, Sally. 

Manion: We can't help it if we're 
loyal to our countries, Madame. 

Mrs, Hunter: I'd be very much 
ashamed of you if you weren't loyal. 
But loyalty doesn’t mean persecuting 
someone without any reason. 

(Erna enters.) 

Saxy: Letters like that one are rea- 
son enough. 

FELICE: Anyway, Madame, we can- 
not help how we feel. 

(The girls’ emotion is mounting.) 

Erna: (She has suddenly lost con- 
trol of herself) You think you are the 
only ones who are suffering. Don’t you 
know that I love my people just as 
much as you love yours? 

Manion: Our countries didn’t start 
this war. 

(When Olga sees Erna she instinct- 
ively draws away. This gesture gal- 
vanizes Erna’s determination. ) 

Erna: Madame, it is my letters that 
have made all the trouble here. I have 
kept them away from you and that is 
why you cannot know how impossible 
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it is for me to stay here. I want to read 
it to you now. I have to show you 
why you must let me go away. Please, 
Madame, may I read it? 

Mrs. Hunter: Yes. (Hands the let- 
ter to Erna) 

Erna: (Stares at envelope) This has 
been mailed Express from Zurich. But 
my mother cannot be in Switzerland. 
(She opens the letter) “My darling- 
I am praying that this will reach you. 
Old Heinrich, who used to be our gar- 
dener when you were little, is going to 
try to reach Switzerland. It is very 
dangerous, but he has promised that he 
will get to Zurich and that if he is 
caught he will destroy this before it 
can be found—” (Erna’s voice is puz- 
zled—baffled) “I am not a brave woman 
—if I were I would shield you from the 
truth—but my only comfort will be that 
you know the truth—that you can share 
it with me.” (Her manner changes) “I 
have not been able to say anything— 
because of the censors. Even now your 
father would be horrified if he knew 
I was writing this to you. But you see, 
he does not know the truth as he will 
soon have to know it. Your brother is 
dead—your brother’ is dead—” (Olga 
turns to Mrs. Hunter for support) “He 
was killed in the first days of fighting 
near Warsaw—and they said he was a 
hero. He was, my darling, but not for 
the reason that they gave.” (There is 
pride in Erna’s voice now) “Hans; good 


‘friend Wilhelm Brandt was there—he 


saw it happen—he saw Hans deliber- 
ately crash dive his ship—before they 
ever reached Warsaw. It was Wilhelm 
who reported his death—he was flying 
next to Hans in the rear of the forma- 
tion—and he told the officers that it was 
a lucky anti-aircraft shot—but he told 
me the truth. Hans waved to him—then 
he fell. No matter what happens now— 
as long as you and I live we can take » 
pride in what he has done. It was 
partly for Olga—partly for his love—but 
it was mostly because it was the only 
thing he could do—the only way he 
could protest and deny this terror that 
has swept over our country. Now they 
are beginning to close in on us. There 
are signs that they suspect Hans’ death 
—that there may be accusations of 
treachery—then your father and I will 
have to face them. They may even try 
to reach you. But you must not be 
afraid of them because they cannot hurt 
you. You have your pride in Hans—your 
faith in decent people. I am so deeply 
grateful for the Rnoraladies that you are 
in a place where you can be safe— 
where you do not have to suffer for your 
beliefs—where you are surrounded by 
kind le who love you—” 

THE CURTAIN FALLS SLOWLY 

Copyright, 1941, by Fritz Rotter and Allen 


Vincent. Copyright, 1942 (Acting Edition), by 
Fritz Rotter and Allen Vincent. 
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TRAFFIC SIGNS AND SIGNALS: Punctuation 


Sentences are like highways—they need a 
few markers. Here’s how to hit the road 


la. Do not break 
your bread or roll in 

your soup. 
b. Do not break 
2 your bread, or roll in 

your soup. 
(Both show bad 
i. € table manners, but 
which is harder to 

do?) 


2a. What's the latest dope? 
b. What's the latest, dope? 


(Both are slang greetings, but which 
is insulting?) 


Sa. Mr. Smythe, the secretary is two 
hours late. 

b. Mr. Smythe, the secretary, is two 
hours late. 

(In which sentence is Mr. Smythe 
likely to be berated?) 


In the pairs of sentences given above 
the words are exactly the same. The 
only difference is a mark of punctuation, 
but what a great difference it makes! 

In writing, marks of punctuation are 
the traffic signs and signals that act as 
guides for the reader. They tell him 
where to STOP or SLOW DOWN, 
where to make DETOURS or take 
SHORT CUTS. They prevent collisions 
among words and confusion in meaning. 
They make reading safer and surer. 


Traffic Signals in Writing 


FULL STOP: The period (.) 
The question mark (?) 
The exclamation point (!) 


Shortly after the appearance of Les 
Miserables Victor Hugo and his pub- 
lisher carried on the shortest corre- 
spondence on record. Hugo’s letter con- 
tained only the following: “?” To which 
the publisher's reply was: “!” Hugo was 
very happy, for he knew that Les 
Miserables was selling surprisingly well. 

Which of the three FULL STOP 
signs (.? !) would you use for each of 
the meanings given for the sentence 
below? 

I did it (A simple admission or con- 
fession ) 

I did it (A denial with strong doubt 
of the other person’s sanity implied ) 

I did it (Joy! The greatest achieve- 
ment since Edison’s invention of the 
electric light) 

Everyone knows that a period comes 
at the end of a sentence, but some of us 
travel so fast we merely SLOW DOWN 


By Maxwell Nurnberg 


instead of coming to a FULL STOP be- 
tween sentences. 

Our team won the game, with only 
one minute left to play Jones raced 
seventy yards to a touchdown. 

A careful reading will show that 
there are two sentences and that a 
FULE STOP is needed between game 
and with. 


SLOW: The comma (,) 


1. Where would 
reader to SLOW DOWN in eac 
these sentences? 


you want igi 
of 


a. While we were eating the dog be- 
gan to bark. 

b. If you wish to shoot the attendant 
will be glad to load your gun: 

c. In short books help to give us a richer 
experience. 

d. To write a history of the past ten 
years of research is a minimum require- 
ment. 

e. When he fired the bullet always 
found its mark. 

f. Two years before the World War had 
begun. 

g. As I was leaving my mother re- 
turned. 

h. On the path leading to the cellar 
steps were heard. 

In all these sentences we have intro- 
ductory words, phrases, or clauses. We 
use commas to separate them from the 
main part of the sentence when the di- 
rection of the thought is not immedi- 
ately clear or when special emphasis is 
desired. In other words, we use the 
comma when we want the reader to 
SLOW DOWN. 


2. In the following sentences where 
would you want your reader to SLOW 
DOWN? 


a. Higbe walked Young and Moore hit 
a two-base hit off the right-field wall. 

b. Another division is guarding the sup- 
ply lines between the two forces and nu- 
merous patrols are scattered throughout 


‘the island. 


c. I don’t see anyone but my brother is 
sure someone is hiding in the woods. 

d. I shall always remember him for his 
kindness gave me my first start. 

In the first three sentences we have 
two statements of equal importance 
connected by and and but. We call such 
sentences compound sentences. When 
the subj are different (as they are 
in the three sentences given), it is 


wise to use a comma to separate the two 
halves of the compound sentence. 
When, however, the relationship is close 
and there is no reason to SLOW 
DOWN before the and or the but, the 
comma need not be used. It is always 
needed before for, since the SLOW 
DOWN signal prevents us from confus- 
ing it with the preposition for. 


3. Where would you ask your reader 
to SLOW DOWN? 


a. The soldier dropped a bullet in his 


leg. 

%. You wouldn’t do that would you? 

Whenever the relationship_of words 
anywhere in the sentence needs to be 
made clearer by a SLOW DOWN sig- 
nal, use a comma. It is always used 
when, in the same sentence, a statement 
is followed by a question (sentence b). 


4. We ask the reader to SLOW 
DOWN to separate a quoted statement 
from the word that introduces it. 

a. He said, “Give me another chance.” 

b. “Give me another chance,” he said. 

(Notice the ‘comma after chance, 
not a period.) 

5. We SLOW DOWN 
minor collisions. ; 

a. On page 108, 13 typographical mis- 


takes were found. 
b. Instead of hundreds, thousands ap- 
ied 


to avoid 


c. February 12, 1942. 
(But February 1942, where no collision 
is possible. ) 


SLOW: The semicolon (;) 


The semicolon (;) is obviously half 
comma and half period, stronger than 
a comma and weaker than a period. It 
is therefore used as a strong SLOW- 
DOWN signal. 


SLOW: The colon (:) 

The cvlon is a strong SLOW-DOWN 
signal used to introduce in a formal 
manner anything that follows. Wher 
ever the word following is used or im- 


plied, we use a colon. 
SLOW: The dash (—) 


The single dash is used to mark a 
sudden break or abrupt change in 
thought. 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHERS SECTION. 


Classroom Activities 
FOR ALL CLASSES 


(Including Secial Studies and English) 
life in the Air Age 


History relates how changing modes 
of transportation have caused shifts in 
the relative importance of towns and 
cities, have created new concepts and 
contacts, What is air transportation 
going to do to us? This article attempts 
to answer this question in part and 
raises some implications concerning the 
future of communities in the Air Age. 
By means of the following leading ques- 
tions discuss some of these implications 
efter the class has read this article. 

(a) What grounds have we for be- 
lieving that we have entered upon the 
Air Age? (b) What reasons are there 
for assuming there will be a demand 
for private planes after the war? (c) 
Will there be a_ greatly increased 
volume of airline traffic? (d) What 
facilities will we have after the war for 
plane production? For maintenance? 
(e) Are the local airport facilities ade- 
quate? (f) Is the Air Age likely to bring 
about any change in the layout of this 
community? (g) Can you foresee any 
change in property values being brought 
about by air transportation? (h) Can 
you foresee any further extension of 
commuting ranges from our large 
cities? (i) In the Air Age how would 
you fly from St. Louis to Moscow? (j) 
How may expanded air transportation 
affect existing agencies of surface trans- 
port? 

Topics for Further Investigation: 

Consult the Aircraft Yearbook or re- 
cent issues of aviation periodicals and 
report on types of aircraft suitable for 
private operation. 

Analyze your community in Air Age 
terms. Make a list of all positive and 
negative factors and lead a class dis- 
cussion on the topic “Our Megami | 
in the Air Age.” For guidance consult 
Bartlett, H., Social Studies for the Air 
Age, Maemillan, 1942, chap. 9. 


General John J. Pershing 


The exploits of our military leaders 
of today remind us of our generals of 
other years: Ask pupils to list Ameri- 
can generals in World War II. Next 
have class list American generals of pre- 
Vious wars. After the class has read 
the article ask pupils to select from 
these lists ten or more outstanding 
age; The following questions may 
7 to guide discussion. 

a) What personal characteristics 


must a military leader have? (b) What 
kind of training is necessary? (c) How 
do you distinguish between military 


strategy and tactics? (d) Was General 
Pershing’s logistics problem more. or 
less difficult than that of General Eisen- 
hower today? (e) In what wars, insur- 
rections and expeditions did General 
Pershing take part? (f) What were the 
major causes for each of these? (g) 
What three men have been “General 
of the Armies” of the United States? 
(h) What is General Marshall’s rank 
and title? (i) How many ranks of gen- 
erals are there in our army today? 

For further information about General 
Pershing consult: Faris, J.T., The New 
Winning Their Way, N.Y., Stokes, 1932, 
p. 211; Law, F.H., Modern Great Ameri- 
cans, N. Y., Century, 1926, p. 176; Rowell, 
C. W., Leaders of the Great War, N. Y., 
Macmillan, 1919, p. 256. 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
(Modern Problems, American History, 
Economics) 

Our much discussed Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act will come up before 
Congress in June for reconsideration. 
Will the Act be extended or terminated? 
There are many pros and cons which 
should be understood by the class. It 
might be well to review very briefly our 
tariff history to indicate how great an 
issue the tariff has been in our past. 
The following questions may serve as 
guides as the class reads this - article. 

(a) How does a reciprocal trade 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
(May 17-22 Issue) 

Next week’s will be the annual 
Student Achievement Issue of 
Scholastic, containing the results 
of the Scholastic Awards for 1943. 
The English Edition and much of 
the rest of the magazine will con- 
sist of the announcements of prize- 
winners in various Literary and Art 
Divisions, together with samples of 
the prize-winning entries in these 
fields. 

For Social Studies, Student. Work 
in Current Events and Historical 
Article Awards will be published, 
together with the regular features 
of the Social Studies Edition, in- 
cluding: 

The Crisis in Education: War- 
Revealed Problems of Sustaining 
the Schools Throughout the Nation. 

Pan-Americana: Meeting of 
Presidents Highlights Mexico's 
Contribution to e War and 
Hemisphere. 

Tariff Reciprocity in Amer- 
ican History, by Henry Steele 
Commager. 

Builders of America: 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Justice 











agreement work? What advantages or 
disadvantages does it have? .(b) Why 
does Secretary Hull believe that re- 
newal or rejection of the Act will in- 
dicate our probable post-war attitude 
toward other nations? (c) Should our 
domestic decisions be guided by such 
considerations? (d)Are these trade 
agreements connected in any way with 
our Good Neighbor policy? (e) Are 
these agreements limited to Latin 
American nations? (f) Do you believe 
that our high tariffs after World War I 
interfered with the flow of international 
trade and with the payment of war 
debts? (g) Is there any evidence that 
reciprocal trade pacts have helped our 
foreign trade? 


Topics for Further Investigation: 

Consult one or more of the references 
cited under “Reading Sign Posts,” p. 12, 
and report your findings. 

Send to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C., for How Trade Agreements 
Are Made, five cents; Good Neighbor Policy 
and Trade Agreements, five cents; Trade 
Agreements Program, map, 10 cents. Send 
cash. 


Feeding a Hungry World 


(Modern Problems, American History, 
European History) 


This article presents the agenda for 


the coming food conference at Hot 
Springs. Since this is the first major 
conference of the United Nations con- 
cerning post-war planning the meeting 
is of peculiar significance. Because the 
meeting proposes to deal with the very 
real problem of food it is doubly im- 
portant. Considerations of freedom of 
the press at the food conference are 
taken up in “Inside Washington” on 
p. 7 of this issue of Scholastic. Conduct 
a discussion around the following lead- 
ing questions. 

(a) Why is the food conference a 
big step toward a united program of 
post-war planning? (b) y will the 
me ee probably consider long-range 
problems of agricultural rehabilitation 
instead of concentrating on the prob- 
lem of immediate relief? (c) What pro- 
visions have already been made toward 
meeting the immediate post-war food 
problem? (d) What political ends may 
the right answer to Europe’s food prob- 


lem serve? 





Key to “We Challenge You” 
(Social Studies Quiz, p. 12) 


I. Who’s Who: 4, 7, 8, 6, 2, 3, 5, 1. 

Il. Reciprocal Trade Agreements: 1-c; 
2-b; 3-a; 4-a; 5-a; 6-a; 7-a. 

Ill. Feeding a Hungry World: 1-b; 2-0; 
8-b; 4-b; 5-b; 6-b. 

IV. Something from Nothing: 1-T; 2-T; 
3-F; 4-T; 5-F; 6-T. 
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Something from Nothing 


(Modern Problems, American. History, . 


Economics) 

The science of electronics is not only 
helping us to win the war. It is making 
ready a new world of devices that will 
bring about great changes in industry, 
medical science and entertainment, to 
mention but a few. of the possibilities. 
What is electronics? What — has 
electronics already made possible? In 
what specific ways can electronics help 
a peacetime world? This article answers 
some of these questions and after the 
class has read it discuss the following 
questions: 

(a) Can you mention some specific 
ways in which we make use daily of 
the science of electronics? (b) Why 
have the Army and the Navy been 
looking for specialists in electronics? 
(c) In what ways does this science 
serve war needs? (d) To what two 
general uses could the hundred million 
volt electron accelerator be put? 
Topics for further Investigation: 

Arrange with the teacher of physics 
or general science to give your class a 
simple demonstration of the elements 
of electronics; or ask a pupil in an 
advanced science course to do so. 

Prepare a list of public and private 
organizations which maintain great re- 
search laboratories. Obtain a descrip- 
tion of such a laboratory. Teachers can 
obtain a fascinating booklet in color 
entitled “Electronics—A New Science 
for a New World” from General Elec- 
tric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


The Victim 


Here is a story of sly New England 
humor. Yet it has undertones of signifi- 
cance which your pupils should try to 
recognize. When they have read the 
story and taken the quiz on it (see 
“Sharpen Your Wits”), ask them to dis- 
cuss ‘to questions: 

1. What do you think is the main 
point the author wishes to make? 

2. On what does the humor of the 
story chiefly depend—bright remarks, 
dialect, situation, or manner of telling? 

8. Why do you think Mrs. Burton 
flushed when Henry told her “We all 
seem to be concerned with each other’s 
affairs about here”? Does Henry’s re- 
mark have a broader application? 

4. Why do you suppose that Henry 
refused pay for the repair job? Why 
did he say Mrs. Burton was not “be- 
holden” to him? . 

5. Find the difference between the 
meanings of the words explicit and im- 

. Then comment as to whether the 
, characterizations, and theme of 
this story are explicit or implicit. 


6. What writer of the past would 
have been most likely to tell a story 
of this sort? Explain why you think so. 
In what respects do you think his tell- 
ing of the tale might differ from La- 
Farge’s? 

7. Point out how the author scatters 
“hints” in the first part of the story to 
prepare his readers for the actions 
which follow. 


Assignment for the Class: 

Write briefly on one of the nea 
topics: How to Lose Friends an 
Alone People; A Practical Joke Is 
Sometimes Justified; The Patronizing 
Attitude; One Way to Deliver a Come- 
Uppance. 


Letters to Lucerne 


This cutting of the three-act play is 
of course only a sampling of the action 
and dialogue. However, it should be 
enough for some consideration of how 
playwrights achieve their effects. Use 
the following questions for discussion: 

1. What is meant by a “curtain line”? 
Point out examples in the play. What is 
the chief value of a curtain line? 

2. Augustus Thomas, famous author 
of The Witching Hour and The Copper- 
head, once said that there was no ex- 
cuse for any line of dialogue which did 
not advance the action or characteriza- 
tion of the play or draw a laugh. Can 
you justify the presence of every spoken 
line in this cutting? 

3. According to most theorists ot 
dramaturgy, a three-act play should be 
constructed in such a way that each 
break between acts leads directly into 
the succeeding action and leaves the 
audience expectant and curious. Do you 
teel that this play follows such construc- 
tion? 

4. Ordinarily the climax of a three- 
act play should be reached somewhere 
near the end of Act II. Can you locate 
it here? 

5. How would you classify this play 
—as a comedy (in the modern sense), 
tragedy, or melodrama? 

6. Show how each of the girls in the 
play represents the typical qualities of 
the nation of which she is a citizen. For 
instance, Felice, the French girl, is 
shown to be fiery and impulsive, ardu- 
ous in her patriotism, but occasionally 
a bit short-sighted. The difference be- 
tween the girls in Act I and in Act II 
should also be noted and the analogy 
observed. 

7. State in a single sentence the main 
idea which the »lay seems to leave in 
your mind. 


Assignment for the Class: 

Write a brief essay of comment and 
criticism of the play, keeping in mind 
the fact that only a cutting is presented 
here. Consider its plot, characteriza- 


tions, theme, and general dramatic im. 
pact. 


Punctuation 


The first six sentences, together with 
the questions which accompany them, 
give ample reason for the necessity of 
punctuation. Have er discuss this. 
In connection with the article on 
punctuation, it may be interesting to 
consider this week's article on “How 
Hollywood Makes Movies,” since the 
cutting and editing of a film is com- 
pared by Mrs. Field to the punctuation 
of stories. Pupils should come to recog- 
nize that one is as essential as the other. 

As Mr. Nurmberg points out in his 
book, the modern tendency is to elim- 
inate punctuation wherever possible, 
but unfortunately pupils often have a 
tendency to carry this process of elim- 
ination too far, with the result that their 
writing sounds confused and meaning- 
less. Show how punctuation is an aid 
to clarity, to effectiveness, and to in- 
terpretation. 


Assignment for the Class: 

Write two or three original sentences 
to illustrate the use of the semicolon, 
the colon, and the dash. Do not punctu- 
ate these sentences but let your class- 
mates see whether they can discover 
where such marks should be used for 
slowing down. 


FOR THE STUDY OF POETRY 
Poems to Remember 


When — have read the entire 
page, raise these questions: 

1. What is a ballad? Can “Lochin- 
var” qualify as a ballad? Why or why 
not? 

2. What indication of Scott’s skill as 
a novelist may be seen in his poems? 

8. Mention some familiar poems in 
a meter similar to that of “Lochinvar.” 

4. Why is a six-line stanza more 
suitable ate than.a four-line one? 


Round Table 


Almost all the poems in this week's 
“Round Table” are lyrics with a great 
deal of imagery. All of them treat the 
wind in one manner or another. Which 


pictures do you find especially effec- 
tive? Which of the poems requires the 
most pe a in reading? Which is the 


most rhythmic? Which of the poems 
would you characterize as apparently 
effortless? What is your personal pref- 
erence? 





“Key to Sharpen Your Wits” 


1. l-a; 2-b; 3-a; 4-b; 5-c. 
Il. 1-F; 2-T; 3-T; 4-F. 
> pon aa 5, 7, 8. 
. Edi h, dfather, (or 
poetry), 61, 1 see Ni 
Words to the Wise: 1-F; 2-T; 8-T; 4F; 
5-F; 6-T; 7-T; 8-F; 9-T; 10-T; 11-F; 12-F. 
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This is part of a series on matters of professional, educational and public interest, primarily related to nutrition 
-and the scientific approach to the food problem, and giving the background of the products of General Mills. 
These messages are being disseminated through a number of professional and specialized publications in the 
hope of providing material useful to the readers. 


ood Research and War 


Some problems Research is organized to solve in one large food company 
. .. How its normal functions have been multiplied in wartime. ...A 












glimpse of what General Mills Research has meant to consumers in the 
past, and a conviction about the future. 


ee most laymen, research is a somewhat forbid- 
ding mystery symbolized all too inadequately 
by the picture of a man in a white coat with his 
ever-present test tube and microscope. 

On the contrary, research is the modern expres- 
sion of the spirit of Columbus and Magellan. It is 
the often discouraging, sometimes spectacular 
search into the unknown. And it is the reason why 
many of the foods you eat are better nutritionally 
than they used to be, and why our army and navy 
are the best fed fighting men in the world. 

(In these messages we speak of our own research 
activities in General Mills, Inc., because we know 
them. Emphasis is placed on research by almost 
every processor of nationally distributed food prod- 
ucts, because research is the cornerstone of quality 
and the guarantee of good nutrition.) - 

Food research is not merely a well equipped lab- 
oratory and a staff of able scientists. It is also a 
continuing, expanding plan and an organization 
to carry out the plan. A useful new food product 
can, conceivably, be the result of somebody’s lucky 
“hunch.” But it has infinitely greater opportunity 
to become an enduring contribution to good nu- 
trition if it develops out of the processes of organ- 
ized research. 

What natural materials are available for con- 
version into this new product? Precisely what are 
their nutritional contributions? How do they vary 
nutritionally, chemically, physically from crop to 
crop and from one region to another? These are 
merely a few of the questions for the chemical re- 
search division to answer. 

Can this new product be manufactured eco- 
nomically with existing processing equipment or 
will new mechanical processes and new packaging 
methods have to be invented and developed? This 

is a sample of what the engineering research divi- 
sion must work out. 


Will people like this new food product? (If they 
do not, it remains in spite of all its nutritive values, 
a laboratory curiosity.) This is one function of the 
market research division. 

What about the present products of a company 
like General Mills, Inc.? Can they be further en- 
hanced nutritionally? Can they be processed more 
economically? Can they be packaged more per- 
fectly so as to reach the consumer’s table in ideal 
condition? These, too, are the continuing obliga- 
tions of organized research. 

After many years of such activity, a considerable 
store of knowledge is accumulated about natural 
foods and how to process and package them— 
fruits of research which are doubly valuable to a 
nation at war. This information, as a matter of 
course, has been made available to the government, 
together with the services of the entire General 
Mills research organization. One result has been a 
considerable development of new food products 
and their use in Army, rations. Another, entirely 
different, is mechanical development and produc- 
tion which is serving the Navy. 

Out of this research tradition and the intensified 
activity of recent months comes the conviction 
that our company, General Mills, Inc., must ac- 
cept its responsibility to render service in the diffi- 
cult years which face the world. Both before and 
after the war is won, food and proper nutrition 
will be prime problems which must be solved and 
solved correctly. The answers lie not in wishful 
thinking or political maneuvers but in aggressive, 
organized, enlightened research. The future is 
hard, but it is bright with promise. 


General Mills, Inc. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





These are some of the leading products of General Mills, Inc. Most-of them were born in the General 
Mills Research Laboratories. All have been enriched or restored in accord with the recommendations 
of the Food and Nutrition Board of the National Research Council, using techniques of enrichment 
and restoration developed in the General Mills Research Laboratories. In these times of critical food 
shortages, enriched flour and restored cereals must play an important part in the national dietary. 
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OFF THE PRESS 


New Publications of Interest to Teachers 


Recent releases of the Public Affairs 
Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City, include the following. Public 
Affairs Pamphlets: 

Where Can We Get War Workers? by 
Sarfford Griffith (No. 75, 10c). This pam- 
phlet summarizes the results of a man- 

wer survey in Baltimore and concludes 
that while there was an adequate supply 
of local labor, the es and placement 
program was inadequate for the total war 
effort. The employment of women and Ne 
groes, the need for an over-all inventory 
of potential labor resources and skills, 
training within industry, and other factors 
are discussed. 

How Can We Pay for the War? by Max- 
well S. Stewart (No. 74, 10c). This pam- 


phlet is mainly a summary of the book, - 


Fiscal Planning for Total War, published 
by the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search. It discusses the war and our pocket- 
books, how we can fight inflation, wartime 
income and spending, taxes or loans, kinds 
of taxes, and government borrowing. 
o oo e 
Seamanship. A Practical Manual, by 
Charles F. Chapman. Text-book for pre- 
induction study. (Motor Boating, 572 
Madison Avenue, New York City, $1. 10 
or more copies, 60c each, plus postage. 
Instructors’ outline, 25c.) 
° ° o 


Ready, Sing! Collection of American 
songs for group singing, edited by Harry 
Robert Wilson, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia. (Emerson Books, Inc., 251 W. 19th 
Street, New York City, 15c. 5 or more 
copies. 10c each.) 

oO ° . 

Stories from the Great Metropolitan 
Operas, by Helen Dike, illustrated by 
Gustaf Tenggren. Includes musical themes. 
(Random House, N. Y. C., $2.) 


°° a * 


Two new mathematics text-books trom 
D. C. Heath. and Company, Boston: Es- 
sentials of Algebra: Complete Second Year 
Course, by Walter W. Hart. Extension of 
Hart’s Second Course. List price, $1.68. 

Essentials of Business Arithmetic ( Re- 
vised), by Kanzer and Schaaf. Full-year 
course. List price, $1.48. 

° * * 

Psychology and Human Living, by Wal- 
ter C. Langer. Textbook for older adoles- 
cents in orientation and personality devel- 
opment. Sponsored by Commission on 
Human Relations, Progressive Education 
Association. (D. haaiies Caen Co., 
$1.50. ) . 

o o 

Ski-Track on the Battlefield, by V. A. 
Firsoff. Development of skiing as part of 
modern military machine; first account of 
campaigns in Finland, Russia, Norway, the 
Alps, and the Balkans. (A. S. Barnes and 
Co., New York City, $2.) 

ue oO 


How to Be a Forest Ranger, by E. M. 
Steele. Complete survey of the vocation 


for young people. (Robert McBride and 
Co., New York City, $2.25.) 
2 ° ° 


Fun With Science, by Mae and Ira 
Freeman. Easy experiments for young peo- 
ple. Photographs on every page. (Random 
House, New York City, $1.) 


American Agriculture, 1899-1939: A 
Study .of Output, Employment and Pro- 
ductivity, by Harold Barger and Hans H. 
Landsberg. (National Bureau of Economic 
Research, Inc., 1819 Broadway, New York 
City, $3.) 

? 2 a 

From Sea to Shining Sea, by James 
Dyett. Study of America in photographs 
and text. (Oxford University Press, New 
York City, $2.50. ) 


Latin America and Hemisphere Solidar- 
ity, by Downes, Singer and Becker. Text- 
book for unit of study on Latin America. 
(D. C. Heath and Company, Boston, 
$1.40.) 

e . oe 

Schools and Manpower—Today and To- 
morrow, twenty-first yearbook of the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, a department of the National 
Education Association. Survey and con- 
clusions, with official records. (1201 Six- 


" teenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., 


$2.) 
a * ? 

Gold Star List of American Fiction, lists 
630 titles from 1828 to: 1943, classified 
by subject with brief reviews. (Syracuse 
Public Library, Syracuse, N. Y.) 


Your Money and the Federal Reserve 
System, illustrative booklet for use in sec- 
ondary schools. Photographs and text. 
(Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis, 
Minn., 15c.) 














AFTER VICTORY- 
JOBS FOR ALL? 


FROM WAR TO WORK, edited by Stuart Chase, 
shows how we can achieve full employment—and 
keep it going! In 100 profusely illustrated pages 
Sidney Hillman, Samuel S. Fels, Marriner Eccles, 
Maxwell Stewart, Paul G. Hoffman, Frieda S. 
Miller, Beardsley Rum! and a dozen other av- 
thorities look at postwar employment problems. 
While they last—for this special May number send 
50c for one copy or a dollar for three. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


112 East 19 Street New York City 

















Summer Vacation 
Begins On 
. Wednesday . 











AS PART of their end of the term cleanup activities, thousands of teachers throughout 
the country have already placed their reservations for trial copies of SCHOLASTIC 


MAGAZINES for the fall semester. 


BECAUSE our first fall issue goes to press promptly after Labor Day—because paper 
rationing regulations do not allow us to print the usual number of extra copies— 
you'll be helping yourself to get prompt service next term—to have copies on hand 
when school reopens—if you'll reserve your copies now. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC @ WORLD WEEK @ JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


ADVANCE RESERVATION FOR SEPTEMBER COPIES 


———-SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—Combined Edition 
«SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—Social Studies Edition 
—— SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—English Class Edition 
— —WORLD WEEK 

———JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Teacher edition desk copy supplied with each 
me approximately: order of 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 


| expect to continue to use SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINES in September. On a TENTA- 
TIVE BASIS giving me the right to change 
my order in any way after using the first 
3 issues, please send 


--- And that 


reminds us! 


TE 5-10-43 


10 or more. 
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& expectantly as we -now await the release of a new 
Greer Garson picture, people once awaited a new poem 
by Sir Walter Scott—more expectantly, for Scott had no 
rivals. When he decided that Byron was becoming a 
rival, he began to write novels instead, novels which were 
as eagerly read as his poetry. Scott’s fame has decreased 
with the years. Some of his short poems, however, hold. a 
probably secure place in our literature. . 

When Scott was assembling the old ballads of Scotland 
for his Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, he found one, 
“Katharine Janfarie,” from which he drew the story of 
“Lochinvar.” The border between Scotland and England 
was long a scene of warfare and of stories of daring and 
drama. The names of the border families in the poem are 
traditional. The Solway is an inlet of the Irish Sea in which 
the tide rises swiftly. 
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Sir Walter Scott 





| Posing SCOTT is one of the many who seem to have 
been started on the road to fame by a sickly childhood. 
His parents sent him from their home in Edinburgh to his 
grandfather's farm. There he read, listened to stories of local 
history, and roamed the historic countryside. 

He is the only writer in English literature.to win imme- 
diate success in two fields of writing. His first long poem, 
The Lay of the Last Minstrel, published in 1805, and his 


* first novel, Waverley, published nine years later, were in- 


stantly popular. Success did not spoil him, however. He was 
always a genial, lovable, and upright man. In order to pay 
a debt which he incurred through no fault of his own and 
might have evaded by pleading bankruptcy, he earned 
$200,000 in two years by ceaseless labor with his pen. The 
effort cost him his life, however. He died at the age of 
sixty-one in 1832. 


LocHivy4g3-—— 


By Sir Walter Scott 


Oh! young Lochinvar is come out of the west, 
Through all the wide Border his steed was the best; 
And save his good broadsword he weapons had none. 
He rode all unarmed and he rode all alone. 

So faithful in love and so dauntless in war, 

There never was knight like the young Lochinvar. 


He stayed not for brake and he stopped not for stone, 
He swam the Eske river where ford there was none, 
But ere he alighted at Netherby gate f 
The bride had consented, the gallant came late: 

For a laggard in love and a dastard in war 

Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. . , 


So boldly he entered the Netherby Hall, 

Among bridesmen, and kinsmen, and brothers, and all: 
Then spoke the bride’s father, his hand on his sword,— 
For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word,— 
“Oh! come ye in peace here, or come ye in war, 

Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar?” 


“I long wooed your daughter, my suit you denied; 
Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide— 
And now am I come, with this lost love of mine, 
To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine._ 
There are maidens in Scotland more lovely by far, 
That would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar.” 


The bride kissed the goblet; the knight took it up, 
He quaffed off the wine, and he threw down the cup. , 
She looked down to blush, and she looked up to sigh, 


With a smile on her lips and a tear in her eye. 
He took her soft hand ere her mother could bar,— 


“Now tread we a measure!” said young Lochinvar. 


So stately his form, and so lovely her face, 

That never a hall such a galliard did grace; 

While her mother did fret, and her father did fume, 

And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and 
plume; 

And the bride-maidens whispered, “ ”’Twere better by 
far 

To have matched our fair cousin with young 
Lochinvar.” 


One touch to her hand and one word in her ear, 

When they reached the hall-door, and the charger 
stood near; + 

So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung, 

So light to the saddle before her he sprung! 

“She is won! we are gone, over bank, bush, and scar; 

They'll have fleet steeds that follow,” quoth ,young 
Lochinvar. 


There was mounting ’mong Graemes of the Netherby 
clan; 

Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and they 
fan: 

There was racing and chasing on Canobie Lee, 

But the lost bride of Netherby ne’er did they see. 

So daring in-love and so dauntless in war, 

Have ye e’er heard of gallant like young Lochinvar? 











XV: Cutting and Editing the Picure 


HEN the director calls “cut” on the 
final scene of a picture, there are 
usually from six to ten miles of film 
footage to be reduced to the approxi- 
mate 7000 feet which will remain in 
the finished product. The separate 
ieces of film which make up the 
sae abs of “shots” are meaningless 
until they are arranged in a rhythmic 
pattern that has continuity and drama. 
It is the work of the film cutter and 
editor to do that highly specialized job. 
Whatever of genius and artistry has 
been caught and recorded on the ex- 
posed film can easily be marred or lost 
completely unless he is both an artist 
and a skilled technician. His tools are 
simple—a pair of scissors, a jar of paste 
and a special kind of machine called 
“a movieola” —— which he may 
study the running film. 

As an artist and a dramatist he must 
know how to cut, arrange and “time” 
those bits of film so they will bring 
forth the maximum of laughter or tears 
or suspense when the completed film 
is thrown oh the screen. As a technician, 
he must know how to match the scenes 
and be expert in the use of such things 
as dissolves, fade-ins, fade-outs and 
wipes. 

Question: We have sometimes heard 
those devices spoken of as the punctua- 
tion of the screen. Are they to be re- 
garded as periods, commas and semi- 
colons? 

Answer: In a sense they are. Just as 
it would be difficult to read a piece of 
writing without punctuation so it would 
be difficult to make much sense out of 
a motion picture without them. An ex- 
pert cutter once gave us some interest- 
ing points on this subject. The motion 
picture equivalent of a period, he ex- 
‘plained, is the much used fade-out. 
This signifies that a particular scene 
is finished. It consists of literally fading 
out the end of the scene, and generally 
runs three feet of film in length. It can 
be accomplished in various ways: by 
chemically fading the film; by reducing 
the light on the set, or by gradually 
“jrising in” the lens of the camera. The 
reverse, the fade-in, corresponds to the 
beginning of a new sentence or para- 
graph of the story. 


= close-up of the 


Commas are represented by dissolves, 
the most commonly used of all film 
editing devices. They serve the purpose 
of continuing the action. For example, 
we show a man mounting a horse and 
then dissolve to his arrival in the town. 
A dissolve is made by super-imposing 
one scene upon another, the new scene 
gradually overpowering the other. 
Wipes are quickly flashing scenes. They 
are the cinematic counterparts of the 
exclamation points. They speed up the 
action, emphasize, and develop excite- 
ment. We often see them used in battle 
scenes, chases and the like. If we have 
an extended use of such flashing scenes, 
the sequence is sometimes called a 
“montage.” 

Q. Can it be said that film editing 
follows a kind of general pattern? 

A. If you watch carefully, you will 
notice a picture usually opens with 
what is called a long shot to establish 
the general setting, then moves to a 
medium shot and finally to a close-up. 
It may, for instance, open with a view 
of the ocean, giving you, at the same 
time, something of the mood of the 
story by means of sunshine or storm. 
Next, you may see the exterior of a 
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beach home or resort, followed by a 
ple inside. 2 

Sometimes the reverse process is 
used. You may see a:close-up of a news- 
— headline, then move up to a high 

ilding and out to a long shot of New 
York harbor. Throughout the picture, 
when a new sequence begins, you may 
see a repetition of this balancing of 
long, medium and close shots but it 
must be contrived with a sense of 
reality. 

One of the fascinating things about 
motion picture art is its command over 
time and space. In a flash of-a second 
you may be transported aeross_ the 
world or back into any period of 
recorded time. And it is the cutting and 
editing of the various shots which must 
organize this “filmic time and space” 
so that you may be given a feeling of 
reality. Let's consider for a moment the 
means used to indicate the passage of 
time. s 

Here, as elsewhere, we see increas- 
ing artistry in the best of today’s pic- 
tures. No longer do we see so many 
falling calendar leaves, but something 
far more subtle in the melting of win- 
ter snows into spring blossoms or some 
smooth inter-cutting of a related scene 
which immediately and magically car- 
ries the story forward. 


Class Assignment: 


Illustrate from recent pictures the 
method by which the soa of the stor: 
was established in the opening scene, 
perhaps by means of a more or less 
indistinct flow of images back of the 
cast and credits. : 

Give an example of the use of a long 
establishing shot, medium shot and 
close-up in the first sequence; also a 
reversal of this arrangement. 


William Keighley, Warner Bros. director, and Harold McCord, cutter, edit 
The Fighting 69th starring Pat O’Brien, James Cagney and George Brent. 
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ADVENTURES 
IN READING 


By May Lamberton Becker 


THE ART OF THINKING. By Ernest 
Dinmet. 


This book is now available in the 
Pocket Book edition. When it first ap- 
peared people used to carry it about 
under their arms, as if they expected.it 
to work on them through the skin like 
a mustard plaster. Of course some of 
them read it all the way through, and 
those who did found ‘it fascinating from 
start to finish. 

This book shows any intelligent per- 
son how to arrange his thought-proc- 
esses and make. them work together for 
good, but it requires study. We would 
not read through a manual on speaking 
Spanish and expect to be made fluent 
conversationalists in that tongue. The 
manual merely gives us the rules; it is 
then up to us to practice them. The 
same applies to rules for thinking. 

In fact, real thinking is something 
from which most of us shrink; it is the 
most unpopular form of exercise known 
to man. I was once on my way to a city 
three hours off, to give for the first time 
and without notes a lecture that would 
last an hour. My mind was so concen- 
trated on knitting all its ideas into a 
close-woven, consecutive whole, that I 
did not notice at once that a nice old 
gentleman across the aisle was offering 
me a magazine to read. Not wanting to 
break the chain of thought, I shook my 
head and said politely, “Sorry, I'm 
busy.” I could see his face change. He 
felt rebuffed, so I added hastily, “I’m 
thinking.” “Oh, don’t do that!” he cried 
in genuine concern. “Don’t do that! It 
wears out the brain!” 

So many think. But, you see, they are 
wrong. 


LETTERS TO HIS CHILDREN. By Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 

Perhaps you are one of those persons 
who find letter-writing hard; not be- 
cause you do not.know the proper 
forms, but because a sort of stiffness 
comes over your mind when you begin. 
It is particularly hard to write to some- 
one far away. You may need a spring- 
board from which to take off. 

You will find it in the collection of 
Theodore Roosevelt’s letters to his chil- 
dren. They are original, yet do not 
worry you by trying to be; they “say 
something,” whatever they talk about;« 
and it is as much fun to read them as - 
it would be to listen in on the conver- 
sation of someone intensely alive and 


thoroughly friendly. 











Our last issues for the year al- 
ways find me with more ac- 
cepted manuscripts than space to 
print them. If your accepted contri- 
bution is not among those present 
this spring, you will find it on one of 
our pages next fall. 


Surrounding Song 


Far off, a whistle whines and quivers 
sadly, as a snarling train grinds with 
blatant fury on rigid blue rails. 

Here, tender winds comb rows of 
swishing wheat, playing with the 
golden waves, a child stroking fur. 

And as dusk yearns for morning clear- 
ness, weeping mists loiter over still 
fields before surrendering to the 
proud heavens. 

Donald Shields, 
The Léomis School 
Windsor, Connecticut 
James Henderson, Jr., Teacher 


Wind Song 
The winds are the masters of all. 
The winds are the masters of all that 
they meet. 
They grind the red-gold leaves beneath 
their feet. 
They twist and break the startled trees. 
They force proud people to obey their 
ill 


s. 
Pay humble homage to those winds that 
pass! 


Call out the shrilling crows-- 
The raven-coated trumpeteers. 
Call out the scudding clouds— 
Gray-gowned trainbearers. 
Heralds! sound loud and clear! 
Bearers! hold high the flowing robes! 
The wind is passing by! 

Jane Connor, 17 


Johnson City (N.Y.) High School 
Marian Strevell, Teacher 


Winds 


The March wind is a wild young girl 
with tousled black hair 
running through the new grass, 


singing with the rain. 


The August wind is a jeweled sultana 
smiling tenderly, languidly 
whispering to herself, 

admiring her beauty. 
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The October wind is a banshee 
wailing through the wet trees, 
moaning amid the brown. hills, 
warning of winter. 


The December wind is an old crone 
with a ‘mocking smile, 
rasping out bitterness 
through icy teeth. 
Doris Jean McClure, 17 
Sidney (Ohio) High School 
Gertrude Learned, Teacher 


Spring 

A leaf on the branch, 
Green grass on the ground, 
A rose on the twig, 
And a rainbow earth-bound, 
A bee in flight, 
A child in the park, 
A warm sunlight, 
And a dog’s 5 bark 
Is spring. 

Andrew Malof, 17 \ 


Evanston (ill.) Township High School 
Mary L. Taft, Teacher 


The Climber’s Song 


There is a hill across the way, 

Where I car climb the sieviheg path 

That comes to meet me as I blow my 
breath, 

And laughs like sliding shale at my 
delay. 


There is a hill where I can stand 

Against the shoving, running air, 

And feel it stroking fingers through 
my hair. 

This joy belongs to me, this ridge- 
marked land. 


There is a hill that I descénd 
While mountains wrap themselves in 
- purple shawls, 
And tired children hear their mothers’ 
calls, 
And soon the stars arise upon the wind. 
Helen Joan Goode, 16 

William Fleming High School 
Roanoke, Virginia. 
Mrs. Nelson Dickinson, Teacher 
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w QUIZ YOURSELF! 


1. ARE YOU A GOOD JUDGE OF CHARACTER? 


When you finish reading “The Victim,” see how well 
you know its main characters by taking this test. Underline 
the best completing word or phrase in each of the following 
sentences: 

1. Henry Standeven was (a) independent; (b) fawning; 
(c) uncooperative. 

2. Mrs. Burton’s dominating characteristic was (a) 2 
charitable nature; (b) officiousness; (c) indecisiveness. 

8. Henry and Mrs. Burton clashed chiefly because they 
were both (a) determined; (b) patriotic; (c) stingy. 

4. From Henry’s conversation we can see that he is (ay 
loquacious; (b) reticent; (c) stupid. 

5. Mrs. Burton’s actions plainly indicate that she thought 
of herself as (a) an equal; (b) the inferior; (c) thé super- 
ior of the natives. 


ll. DID YOU GET THE POINT? 

Here are some true-false questions on “Letters to Lu- 
cerne.” Circle the T for true statements or the F for false 
ones. 

1. T F Hans had no hint of the ominous events to fol- 
low when he left the girls. 

2. T F The significance of the date, August 31, 1939, 
was lost on the girls at the time. 

8. T F Erna’s reason for not showing Mrs. Hunter 
the troublesome letters was that she wanted to solve her 
own problems. 

4. T F The trouble among the girls was started 
chiefly by the American girl, Bingo. 


lll. FACTS ARE FACTS 


It you know the facts about punctuation as set forth in 
Mr. Nurnberg’s article, “Traffic Signs and Signals,” you 
should be able to check the correctly punctuated sentences 
in the list below. 

1. What a beating our team took. 

2. We ate our lunch, then we headed towards the roller- 
coasters at the far end of the park. 

3. He asked Louise and Mary to be clever butted in. 

4. The day before, my uncle and aunt had arrived. 

5. At the present, time seems to drag. 

6. How funny, you look in that hat! 

7. I played several waltzes, and a fox-trot was requested 
next. 

8. He said, “I will be good now.” 

~ Her address is Apartment 60 2069 148th Street, New 
Yor 

10. Please send me the following: a hoe a. rake “si 4 
pair of garden shears. 


‘IV. WHAT A LIFE! 
Fill the blanks in the following pega sketch of Sir 
Walter Scott. 


Walter Scott was sickly as a child. His parents, who lived 
in the city of ______, sent him to the farm of his 








Here he took an interest in local history and legend. This 
interest led him to utilize such material in writing both 

—— and novels. He earned a great deal of money and 
paid off an old debt. He died at the age of in the year 


v EXPRESS YOURSELF! 
PULL UP.A CHAIR 


—And join the discussion: 

1, Suppose that Erna’s brother had never proved himself 
a hero according to our standards, or that the girls had 
never learned how Erna’s mother really felt. Would Marion, 
Sally, and Felice then have the right to continue persecut- 
ing Erna? 

2. New Englanders in small towns often refer to city 
visitors as “summer boarders.” They use a scornful tone. 
And the attitude of urbanities who come to dwell in small 
towns is occasionally patronizing. Can you suggest a com- 
mon ground on which these two factions might come to- 
gether? 


WRITE IT DOWN 

1. Write a brief essay showing how the art of cutting 
and editing a film is similar to that of making a precis, di- 
gest, or synopsis of a story or other prose piece. 

2. Now that you have checked-the correctly punctuated 





sentences in III above, correct the others. 


w MIND YOUR LANGUAGE! 
WORDS TO THE WISE 


Here is our version of a “True or False” quiz. Write T 
after each sentence if you agree; F if you_don’t. 1-10 are 
from “Letters to Lucerne”; 11-12 are from “Round Table.” 

1. The people under Hitler’s rule lead an idyllic life. 

2. An ingratiating manner is an asset to a salesman. 

3. Obviously means clearly. 

4. Letters to our fighting men should be full of devastating 
news. 

5. A dog that barks viciously at your guests will make them 
feel welcome. 


6. Hitler exercises a hypnotic pire over the misguided youth - 


who follow him blindly. 

7. The loss of life through submarine sinkings is appalling. 

8. Enmity is the feeling friends have for one another. 

9. News of Pearl Harbor was sufficient to galvanize our coun- 
try into action. 

10. The Japanese statesmen proved théir treachery just before 
the attack on Pearl Harbor. 

11. A physician should adopt a blatant“manner when he en- 
ters a patient’s room. 

12. Rigid is the opposite of hot. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


curlicues (kr li kaz). Things fancily curled or spiral. 
riffing (rif ling). Shuffling, as the pages of a book or news- 


hasta (tdor ni két).. A bandage twisted tight with a 
stick, used to arrest bleeding. 

immobile (im m6 hil). Motionless; immovable; fixed. 

(All words from “The Victim.” ) 
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TEXT BY FRANK LATHAM 


JOHN J. PERSHING «sco. 
"General of the Armies" 


T 26, John J. Pershing, of Laclede, Missouri, 

was one of the oldest cadets in his class 

at West Point. His age and the fact that he 

graduated 30th in his class gave him little 
hope of becoming a general. 

Pershing’s brilliant war service in Cuba 
and the Philippines caused President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt to promote him from the 
rank of captain to brigadier general in 1906. 

In 1916 Pershing was ordered to pursue 
the Mexican bandit Pancho Villa. He did not 
catch Villa, but his ability to avoid trouble 
with the Mexican Government won him the 
command of our army in World War I. 

In 1921 Congress made Pershihg “Gen: 
eral of the Armies,” a lifetime title. 


&& PERSHING WAS APPOINTED COMMANDER (N CHIEF OF 


THE AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCE /N 1917, AND 
WAS GIVEN FULL AUTHORITY BY SECRETARY OF WAR 


NEWTON 0. BAKER TO TRAIN ANO LEAD OUR ARMY 


OF 2,000, 0 S UN 


DRAWN BY FRANK RONAN 


# IN 1913, WHILE GOVERNOR OF MINDANAO, PHILIPPINES, PERSHING 
WAS FORCED TO CRUSH REBELLIOUS MOROS WHO WERE RAIDING 
FILIPINO TOWNS, BUT PERSHINGS KINONESS TO THE DEFEATED 


MOROS HEL FON 


BY - won CGR (ES 
ry. 8 el 


B ALLIED COMMANDERS HAD CRITICIZED PERSHING FOR TRAIN- 
(NG HI$ TROOPS IN OFFENS/VE OPEN WARFARE RATHER THAN 
IN DEFENSIVE TRENCH WARFARE, {NW JULY, 1916, PERSHING 
PROVED HIG ABILITY AS A COMMANDER. 


1 PLAN, GENERAL. 
WIL MENACE 


& PERSHING WAS A STERN COMMANDER. 
BUT HE HAD THE INTERESTS OF HIS TROOPS 
AT HEART, ANO REVEALEO HIS TRUE FEEL- 
IN6$ ABOUT THEM DURING THE BRILLIANT 
AMERICAN VICTORY ON THE MEUSE-ARGONHE 





A Story of 


SAFE MONEY ™ 


“s5OLD ON!” cried Captain Ricken- 
backer. “Here it comes!” 

An instant later, the dead Flying Fort- 
ress struck between waves . . . then the 
whole ocean seemed to rush in. 

Thus began one of the great stories 
of human courage .. . a story of eight 
men adrift on the vast, misnamed Pa- 
cific. Eight men with four oranges and 
a few priceless possessions. After their 
rescue, Captain Rickenbacker, hero of 
two generations of Americans, showed 
the sea-stained items he had kept: bat- 
tered hat, his shoes, crucifix, certificate 
of honorary membership in the Elks, his 
folder of travelers cheques .. . 


Travelers Cheques! What are they? 
Well, here is their complete story. 

All through history, travelers’ funds 
have been prey for thieves and bandits, 
easily lost. But, in 1891 an officer of the 
American Express Company found the 
perfect solution to the old problem. It 
became possible for a person to have 
funds to spend wherever he or she 
might journey without the dangers of 
carrying actual cash! He called his in- 
_ vention a Travelers Cheque, It is a blue 
piece of paper the size of a dollar: bill, 
shown at right. 

Eddie Rickenbacker’s use of Travel- 
ers Cheques during his worldwide mis- 
sion for the War Department is typical 
of millions of modern, experienced trav- 
elers. Men in our Armed Forces, or in 
related service units, use the cheques at 
—e and in the field. They are also 
used extensively by war production 
plants and other large business organi- 
zations to provide their representatives 
with fool-proof funds while traveling. 


How Travelers Cheques Are Bought 
Let us say that Jane Doe is about to 

take a trip, expecting to spend $200. 

1—She goes to a Bank, an American 
Express or Railway Express Office, or 


te 
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a large Railroad Ticket Office and 
asks fof $200 in American Express 
Travelers Cheques in $10 and $20 
denominations. 

2—The clerk fastens ten $10 and five 
$20 cheques in a.neat wallet, and 
gives her a Record Slip of. their 
serial numbers to carry separately. 

8—Miss Doe signs her name on each 
cheque’s upper left-hand corner in 
the presence of the clerk. 

4—She pays the clerk.$200, plus $1.50 
(% of 1% of the cheques’ face value). 


How Travelers Cheques Are Spent 


Fifty-two years of wide, safe use has 
made American Express Travelers 


if the- Cheques Are Lost or Stolen 


‘-I—Miss Doe notifies the agent from 


whom the cheques were bought or 
the nearest American Express Office. 

2—She pres the serial numbers of the 
cheques (from Record Slip secured 
at same times as cheques). 

8—She fills out a Refund Form, and in 
due course the missing cheques are 
replaced by new ones or actual cash. 


Anyone trying to cash a Travelers 
Cheque by copying the owner’s signa- 
ture commits forgery. The American 
Express Company maintains a highly 
efficient Secret Service Department for 
Page apprehension of those oe 

is serious crime here and abroad. 





You Sign Them 
Here When You 
Buy Them. —> 


You Sign Them 
Here When You 
Spend Them. 
No Other 
Identification 
Required. —> 
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Cheques recognized and acceptable all 
over the world, for all types of service 
and goods needed by travelers. 


1—When Miss Doe wants to make a 
purchase with one of the cheques, 
she signs it in the lower left-hand 
éorner, making sure that che receiver 
sees her do it. 

2—The receiver compares the fresh 
signature with the first one. If they 
are the same, he accepts the cheque 
and gives change just as if it were 
cash. Outside the U. S., change is in 
the foreign country’s money. 


In tomorrow’s exciting global life, 
American Express Travelers Cheques 
are going to play an even greater role. 
They will play an important part in 
your life, too, for you will spend more 
time and money on travel, go farther 
and faster than humans have ever gone 
before. When studying strange sections 
of the earth, remember familiar Travel- 
ers Cheques. Realize the security of the 
only travel funds that are always safe- 
. . . spendakle anywhere, anytime! 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
65 Broadway, New York City 
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The Victim 


By Christopher LaFarge. 





They needed a victim for the air reid drill. 
Henry was glad to oblige—especially when 
he found out that Mrs. Burton was in charge 








she’s full of energy and Good 

Works. She came originally from 
New York and has lived in Cottrellton, 
Rhode Island, only ten years, since her 
marriage to OP Burton. You can 
get a pretty fair idea of what the local 
people think of her from a remark of 
Ned Sweet’s, who is one of the air- 
raid wardens in the North Ferry dis- 
trict. Ned lives over at Cross Bridge on 
Naius River and he fishes there for 
what you might call his living. 

Ned was putting in a wintry Sunday 
afternoon recently repairing the roof of 
his ancient smokehouse, and his neigh- 
bor, Henry Standeven, was sitting on a 
him, for al- 
though Henry is a wonderful carpenter 
and cabinet maker, he isn’t any good 
on a roof with his artificial leg. 

“I hear that Mrs, Burton was to your 
— yesterday,” Henry Standeven 
said, i 

“That so?” Ned said, thickly because 
his mouth was full of nails. 

“Probably a lot of people round here 
would like to know why she come call- 


ing on you,” Henry said. 


| RS. BURTON is a rich woman and 
! 


Ned Sweet took the nails out of his 
mouth. “I guess they would,” he said, 
and_ busi himself with hammering 
down a new roofer. When that was done 
he looked at it admiringly. “Yessir, Mrs. 
Burton come yesterday. Annual visit to 
the poor.” 

Henry grinned and rose. “Well,” he 
said, “I'm going indoors. I ain’t rugged 
enough to set in this east wind. Gits my 
leg.” He limped off home to tell his 
wife what Ned Sweet had said about 
Mrs. Burton. The remark spread from 
there. 

It wasn’t long after that that Mrs. 
Burton’s chauffeur delivered a highly 
carved Japanese lacquer table to Henry 
Standeven’s shop in Cottrellton. 

“What’s that?” He asked. 

“Jap,” _ the arr i answered. 


’ “Antique.” 


“Real odd,” Henry said. 

“She's going to raffle it off in the 
benefit on tomorrow week,” the chauf- 
feur said. “Needs to be glued up some, 
those curlicues.” 

“See it does,” Henry said. 

“It's got to be ready by Wednesday.” 

“Guy!” Henry said. “I dunno I can 
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git to it. Look at that raft of stuff here. 
Jest look at it. And everyone in-a hurry 
for it. Wants it day before yesterday.” 

“That's what she said for me to say,” 
the chauffeur said. “Got to have it for 
Wednesday for the raffle. She said to 
say it was a patriotic duty and she said 
price don’t mean a thing. I’m just re- 

ating her remarks.” 

“Yes,” Henry said. “Well, I'll do what 
I can. Money don’t buy time.” 

“So long,” the chauffeur said. 

“So long,” Henry said. “Certainly an 
odd piece. 

Late on the following Tuesday, Mrs. 


‘ Burton called at Henry Standeven’s to 


collect her Japanese table. She found 
Henry talking to a young man with 


. blond hair. The young man was nerv- 


ously riffing the pages of a government 
pamphlet. 

“Good evening,” said Mrs. Burton. 
“Have you got my table ready?” 

“Good evening,” Henry said. “I'll be 
right with you in jest a minute. This 
young feller is occupying my attention 
right now.” 

“Ceiling prices!” Henry said to the 
young man. “Ceiling prices! Why, you 
can take it up to the highest authority 
there is in the whole Office of Price 
Administration and they wouldn’t know 
what to do with work like mine. No, 
sir. Drive ’em crazy.” 

“Well,” said the young man, “I—” 

“Ceiling prices!” said Henry. “Now 
you look around you. See that chair 
there, all to pieces? Feller brought it in 
here and said he paid a dollar for it. 
I couldn’t charge him more’n fifty cents, 
could I? See them chairs? You only got 
to unglue the stretchers and put them 
back. Cost her a couple dollars. It’s 
delicate work, «antiques. But ain’t so 
much work as to that there dollar chair, 
is they? How you going to put a ceiling 
to it?” 

“Well,” said the young man, “in gar- 
ages now they—” 

“Garages!” said Henry. “This ain't 
no garage. Don’t need no ration bock 
to set on a chair yet, do you? Look at 
this, now,” he said, pointing to Mrs. 
Burton’s table. “Belongs to this lady in 
such. a hurry. Odd, ain’t it? Ain’t an- 
other thing like it in all of Rhode Island, 
I dare say. Oriental art work. How you 
going to tell how long it takes to glue 
up all them little carved bits is come 
loose onto it? Take off one of them, off 
falls another. Ceiling prices! No, sir. 
Not in this business.” 

“Well,” said the young man, “what 
am I going to do?” 

“Report it,” said Henry. “Let them 
figger it out. can’t. You can’t. Nobody 
can’t. You can’t put a-ceiling to scrap- 
ing off a patch of old glue, can you? 
No, sir.” 

” said the young man. He 
turned toward the door. “So long.” 
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-_ “So long,” said Henry. “You git this 
business figgered to a ceiling, they'll 
let you run the bank.” : 

The young man, looking harassed, 
nodded to Mrs. Burton and left the 
shop. 

“There now,” said Henry. “I guess 
that give him a headache, didn’t it?” 

“Please!” cried Mrs. Burton. “Please! 
Is my table ready?” 

“Ain't more’n just afoul of it,” 
Henry said. “Might git it done soon. 
Lotta little pieces onto it is come loose.” 

“Didn’t my chauffeur—didn’t George 
Amory tell you when he brought it in 
it was for the raffle tomorrow night?” 

“Seems so, yes,” Henry said. 

“Then I do think it would have been 
patriotic for you to have fixed it. I'm 
giving it. You might at least have fixed 
Saag 

“Now, you lie right down here,” 
Henry said, “and look up under that 
open bit at the bottom. You'll see ‘what 
had to be set into it. Lie right down, 
only way you can see it.” 

Mrs. Burton ignored this suggestion. 
“How can I put it up to raffle if I am 
not sure it will be ready? It’s got to be 
there, mended right, hasn't it? Am I to 
come all the way here again, with gas- 
oline so precious, to call on the chance , 
it will be ready? Really, Mr. Standeven, 
this doesn’t increase my opinion of you. 
What’s the matter with this town? 
Doesn’t anyone here know we are at 
war? An able-bodied man like you just 
sitting here and mending furniture at 
your convenience. And won't even co- 
operate with the government to fix 
prices! I should suppose you'd have 
more patriotism.” 


ML 


Christopher 
LaFarge 


HODE IS- 


LAND and 
Rhode Islanders 
are familiar sub- 
jects to Christopher LaFarge. Even 
when he was living in a cottage on 
the Weald of Kent, England, far 
from the United States, Mr. LaFarge 
was writing about Rhode Island 
memories in a narrative poem called 
Hoxie Sells His Acres. 

Since then he has written a novel 
in verse, Each to the Other, which 
was a Book-of-the-Month Club choice 
in 1939, and a prose novel, The Wil- 
sons, published in 1941. Numerous 
other poems, sketches and stories 
have appeared in magazines. 

Mr. LaFarge is a member of a dis- 


; 


Henry stood there looking at her, 
scratching his head. 

“No use to fret,” he said. “It'll either 
be ready or it won't. Nothing you can 
do about it now, is they? I'll deliver it 
to the raffle if it’s done.” 

Mrs. Burton opened her mouth to 
speak, but she closed it again and 
turned angrily and walked to the door 
and set her hand-on the knob. 

“Hear you was to Ned Sweet's the 
other day,” Henry said. 

She turned and looked back. “Oh, 
that. My children had Seg. teri some 
of their clothes and—” she checked her- 
self. “I don’t know why I should talk 
about it,” she said, and added, rather 
sharply, “with you.” 

“Why, we all seem to be sort of con- 
cerned with each other’s affairs about 
here,” Henry said. 

“I don’t know what you mean,” Mrs. 
Burton said: The color flooded into her 
face and she turned and left the shop, 
shutting the door loudly behind her. 

Henry got the Japanese table mended 
and delivered it to the raffle in good 
time. The following week—on a cold, 
clear, windless early evening—he de- 
cided after supper to fetch in a few 
more chunks of wood for the stove and 
was met by Net Sweet as he stepped 
out of. the door. 

“Evening,” Henry. said. “Looking for 
me?” 

“Evening,” Ned said. “Well, it’s this 
way. They're having an air-raid drill 
tonight and Freddie Whitmarsh has 
just been by and left me my instruc- 
tions, and, by guy, I’ve got to have an 
incident.” 

“A what?” 


tinguished family. His father was a 
famous architect, his grandfather a 
painter and worker in stained-glass. 
His younger brother, Oliver, is a 
well-known, American novelist. 
Christopher was born in 1897 and 
named for his father. Even before 
entering school at Groton, he could 
ride, shoot and cast a wet fly. He still 
enjoys fishing and shooting wood- 
cock. 

After Groton and Harvard, where 
he edited both the Advocate and the 
Monthly, Mr. LaFarge was engaged 
in counter-espionage in World War 
I. He was commissioned a second 
lieutenant. After the war he com- 
pleted his education at the Harvard 
School of Architecture and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Then he en- 
tered his father’s office. He started 
writing during the depression and 
has been at it ever since. 


SHORT STORY 

“An incident. Got to have a man or 
a woman who gits bombed here, to 
Cross Bridge. Here it is getting on to 
quarter to seven and the incident has 
to take place at seven and then I got 
to telephone for the ambulance to come 
and fetch the victim. And I ain't got 
any victim.” 

“Go slow,” Henry said. “Don’t pay 
to git excited. Where’s the ambulance 
go to?” 

“They give the victim first aid here— 
I ain’t to do that—and then they fetch 
him to Cottrellton, to the first-aid sta- 
tion, and there they examine the reports 
—mine and the ambulancers’—and then 
they practice on the victim some, and 
then they report it to headquarters.” 

“And who's in charge at Cottrellton?” 

“Mrs. Burton,” Ned said. 

Henry stood and scratched his head 
a minute. “Seven o'clock, you said?” 

“That's it.” 

“We got a quarter hour,” Henry said 
reflectively. “Come inside. I'll be your 
victim. I got an idea.” —_. 

The two men entered Henry’s house 
and Henry called to his wife. “Mary,” 
he said. “I got to be a victim for Ned's 
incident.” ; 

“Well!” Mrs. Standeven said. 

“Right now,” Henry said. “You know 
where that old pair of white overalls is 
that I used to copper-paint the boat 
with?” 

“In the cupboard,” she said. 

“Well, now, you fetch ‘em,” Henry 
said. “And hand ‘em in to me here. 
I'm going to change.” 

When his wife was gone, Henry 
closed the door after her and took off 
his trousers and sat down and un- 
strapped the shining artificial part of 
his lat leg. 

“Gosh!” Ned said. “I never seen her 
before. She’s a beauty.” 

“Works real good,” Henry said. 

“What you taking her off for?” 

“Why, makes it segm more sort of 
real, don’t it?” 

“Guy!” Ned said. 

Mrs. Standeven knocked on the door 
then and, when Ned opened it, handed 
through a pair of ragged old overalls, 
once white but now a dirty gray and 
covered with dark-red stains. 

“We could cut off the bottom of one 
leg sort of ragged,” Ned said, They did 
so. Then Henry put the overalls on. 

Ned telephoned to North Ferry and 
reported his incident. “Got the victim 
lyin’ by the side of the road about two 
rods west of Cross Creek Bridge. I got 
him covered up good. He’s bleeding 


fast. Better hurry. Bomb got him.” He 


hung up. “Makes a pretty good inci- 

dent,” he said, “Now we got to go out- 

side. How you going to git there?” 
“Hop,” said Henry. “You come right 


_ alongside and I'll Jean on you.” 


(Continued on page 29) 
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FTER the war, it seems likely that 

thousands of. big cargo carriers will 
be ready for peacetime use. Trained 
pilots and crews by the thousands will 
be ready to take these figs anywhere 
at any time. They will haul a lot of 
freight. The war has accustomed us to 
air freight and we will not go back to 
slower methods of handling many kinds 
of cargoes. Then, too, there will be 
aerial freight trains. These will be 
gliders towed along at 150 or more 
miles an hour by the cargo planes. 

Overhead, so high that they cannot 
be seen from the ground, will be the 
passenger planes. Flying at 30,000 feet 
or higher, these ships will be above the 
storms. Some of them will as many 
as 100 passengers. These will. be huge 
liners operating on trans-Atlantic or 
trans-Pacifie service, possibly from some 
city in our Middle West. Every hour 
on the hour these great planes will take 
off, and at 300 or more miles per hour 
take you swiftly and safely to London 
or Moscow, to Delhi or Melbourne. 

The passenger express planes of the 
very near future may look quite unlike 
the big ships of today. It may be that 
tomorrow’s fast transport planes will be 
“flying wings” with no fuselage. The 
crew, engines, passengers and cargo will 
be accommodated inside the wing. 
Planes of this type are already in an ad- 
vanced experimental stage. Smaller 
transport planes will operate on our 
transcontinental routes and will provide 
service from coast to coast in seven 
hours or less. 

What about private planes? It is 
probable that in less than 15 years’ time 
many of us will be flying our own 
planes, just as today we drive our cars. 
Your planes may look somewhat like the 
smaller ships of today, although the 
chances are that yours will be more 
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streamlined and will have more speed 
than the light planes we now have. Fur- 
thermore, your planes will be even more 
foolproof than are today’s aerial flivvers. 
Perhaps you may have an autogiro or 
a helicopter. 

Community Airports 

Is there an airport in the center of 
your town or city? Probably not. The 
railroad station may be very near to 
the heart of your community. Roads or 
streets run through the business and 
residential sections. But if you have an 
airport it is probably well outside of 
town. 

In the town>or city of the Air Age 
the airport wiil be located as close to 
the center of activity as possible. 
Streets and highways will extend, like 
the spokes of a wheel, from the air- 
port out into the surrounding area. 
Then, when you land after a flight in 
a transport plane you will be at your 
home, office or factory within a few 
minutes’ time. Suppose you land in your 
own plane? Then you simply fold its 
wings and off you go with it along 
the roadway just as you would with 
your car. 

Next door to the airport, right at its 
edge in most cases, will be the fac- 
tories. They will have to be close by 
because they will send and receive 
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many kinds of goods by air. Standing 
next, in an ever-widening circle out- 
side the airport, will be the business 
and shopping districts. On the outside 
of this spreading circle will be the 
homes and the schools. Such is the kind 
of town the Air Age is likely to build. 


Movement of People 


The railroad and the automobile 
made many of our cities. Supplies of 
food brought by rail supplied the needs 
of the city dwellers and gave farmers a 
much bigger market. At the same time, 
factories grew inthe cities because 
manufacturers were able to send their 
goods by rail to the farm areas. In these 
ways railroads brought more prosperity 
to both farm and city. Automobile 
trucks carried this give-and-take process 
further. Moreover, first the railroads 
and then the automobile made it pos- 
sible for the city to reach out farther 
and our suburban towns and cities 

ew. 

These communities, which lie in a 
kind of circle anywhere from five to fifty 
or more miles outside of the limits of 
our larger cities, probably would not 
exist unless transportation to and from 
the central cities were rapid, cheap and 
safe, Large numbers of people in these 
suburban towns and villages travel to 
the city daily to their places of work. 


Aerial Commuting 


We have become used to traveling 
daily to our work in trains or buses from 
our homes outside the cities. Is it “Buck 
Rogerish” to expect that the time is not 
far distant when we will do most of our 
long distance traveling in airplanes, in- 
stead of relying entirely upon trains or 
cars? Our rural areas will be brought 
into closer contact with our large cities. 
Farmers and their families will be able 
to get to visit the city more often, just 
as the automobile has made it possible 
for them to get into the nearby towns. 


(Concluded on page 27) 
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That’s one of the skills the game 
of Badminton contributes to the 
Aces flying for America. On the 
home front Badminton helps to 
keep our production workers and 
our civilians in tiptop physical 
shape. Badminton is a game all 
can play —summer or winter... 
a really great game for war- 
time. See your dealer for Wilson 
equipment. Wilson ize 
Sporting Goods 

Co., Chicago, New 

York and other 

leading cities. 


FREE! Badminton 
Rules and Year 
Book eee Write! 


BADMINTON 
ela hs 


Dashing WAVE 


Tennis queens who are now all out 
for V: Alice Marble (left), in the 
Women’s Hospital Reserve Corps, 
and Helen Jacobs, a dashing WAVE. 


gees JACOBS is one of the great 
queens of American tennis. Back in 
the 1930s, she ruled the tennis world 
with an iron (fore) hand, She won the 
national championship four times, was 
runner-up four times, doubles champion 
three times, and girls’ champion twice. 

Yet, ask her what was the greatest 
thrill in her life and she'll tell you: 
“Nothing ever gave me a bigger thrill 
than getting my WAVE uniform. I so 
wanted to be a WAVE, and I was so 
afraid | wouldn’t be accepted.” 

Yep, the former Queen Frelen is now 

Lieutenant (j.g.) Jacobs, permanent 
officer of the day at Barracks E of the 
WAVES training station in New York 
City, where she is responsible for 538 
ripples (trainees). 
Although 34 years of age, she is in 
tip-top condition. Tennis, she says, was 
meget a compared to what she had 
to go through in WAVE training. “But 
after a week I felt wonderful. I never 
thought I'd be able to get up at 6 every 
morning. But I found I could do it for 
the WAVES.” She goes on duty at 7:30 
and stays on until 5:30. 

She played her last Match in 1941, 

when she lost in the finals of the wom- 
en’s singles championship at Forest 
Hills, N. Y. That was before a certain 
tribe of rodents chewed up Pearl Har- 
bor. When Helen walked off court after 
the match, she joined the American 
Women Voluntary Services, 
For a year she taught air-raid pre- 
cautions in the East. Then, looking for 
more action and a chance to go all out 
for V, she joined the WAVES. 





—Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 





ALAM 
PLAY TENNIS 


TAKE a tip from our Armed 
Forces and play tennis regularly. 
Thousands of our soldiers from 
California to India are playing 
tennis for fun and relaxation. It 
keeps you mentally alert and 
physically fit. At the same time, 
it develops quick thinking and 
split-second coordinations. 


So be sure to enter your school’s 
intramural tournament. There is 
no finer way of making contacts 
while enjoying an afternoon of 
sport. And, if you win, there is 
an emblem-award. Your coach 
may enroll your school for an 
intramural tournament through 
Scholastic Coach Magazine. He 
will receive free drawcharts 
and emblems for the winners. 


The Linen Thread Co., Inc. 
Maker of Gold Medal Sports Nets 


60 East 42nd St. New York 
* Baltimore, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Gloucester, Boston, San Francisco 
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Life in the Air Age 
(Concluded) 


In other words, our metropolitan dis- 
tricts, all the towns, villages and coun- 
tryside within 50 or so miles of the cen- 
tral city, will, in thé Air Age, become 
larger. 


Cities Change in Importance 


Among the great seaports of the 
United States are New York, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Los Angeles, Boston, San 
Francisco, New Orleans and Houston. 
What may happen to some of these busy 
centers of sea-borne trade in the Air 
Age? Will there be so much cargo sent 
by air that harbors for surface ships will 
become less important? 

It is quite possible that such a thing 
may happen. In the Air Age we may 
expeet to see huge cargo planes, loaded 
with manufactured goods produced in 
our middle western cities, taking off 
from airports at Chicago, Minneapolis, 


St. Louis, Detroit and other inland . 


cities. These planes will take their car- 
goes right from the inland factories over 
great circle routes to points in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, South America and 
Australia. 

Nevertheless, some cities on our 
coasts are likely to remain important 
because some kinds of goods need not 
be shipped in a hurry, and others will-be 
so bulky and heavy that surface vessels 
and railroads must continue to carry 
them. Moreover, such seaports as Bos- 
ton, New York, San Francisco, Miami, 
Houston and Seattle are on the air 
routés to and from Europe, the Far East 
and Latin America. They will be cen- 
ters of air traffic as well as of surface 
shipping. But, in the Air Age, inland 
cities can become ports where passen- 
gers and goods bound to and from for- 
eign lands may come and go. 

What will happen to the big cities as 
the factories ant the industrial workers 
move out? For one thing, the big cities 


will get less income from taxes. Land 


values will drop because there will be 
less demand for land on which to build 
factories, office buildings and homes. 
People who own real estate in such 
cities will lose money. On the other 
hand, land values and taxes will go up 
in the small towns to which the factories 
move. In many. cases we shall see new 
communities grow up around the fac- 
tories in the country. Stores, schools, 
Water supply systems and homes will 
have to be provided. 


Surface Transportation in Air Age 
What will travel and shipment of 
goods by air do to our rai and au- 
tomobiles? Will our railroads gradually 
disappear, and will our auto traffic taper 
off? It seems likely that airplanes may 


" carry practically all travelers who are 


going a hundred or more miles. You 
would not insist on “traveling by horse 
and buggy if you can go five times as 
fast by train or car. Nor will you insist 
in the Air Age, on making your longer 
trips by train or car when you can go 
five or six times as fast by airplane. But 
railroads, automobiles and. trucks se 
continue to c sengers and goods 
on “short hauls,” that is, caine of less 
than 100 miles. 

Railroads and steamships will con- 
tinue to carry heavy, b = which 
may not require speedy delivery. Coal, 
oil, grain, iron, steel and like products 
will be moved by rail and vessel as in 
the past. The railroads and steamship 
lines will make more money, probably, 
than they ever did because they will not 
have to provide trains and expensive 
ocean liners for passengers. Instead 
they will be able to use their a 
ment for what it is best suited— 
the movement of heavy goods at fairly 


slow speed. 
Air Age Architecture 


What has the airplane to do with ar- 
chitecture prcanbroy 2s the design and 
construction of the airplane itself? The 
answer is aro fa In the first place, 
because the airplane is bringing about 
a shift in Dy crepe from city to coun- 
try, we will have a lot of home and fac- 
tory building to do. 

Skyscrapers were designed and built 
because land, in our large cities was 
costly. It was cheaper to build up into 
the air instead of out over large areas 
of ground, But if cities, in general, be- 
come smaller there will be less need 
for skyscrapefs. Factories and office 
buildings will be long, low structures 
instead, and may have landing areas 
on*their roofs for small aircraft. 

The streamlining of airplanes will 
also have its effect upon other things. 
Automobiles in more recent years have 
been redesigned to reduce wind resis- 
tance. It is also likely that airplane en- 
gine design will be copied, to some 
extent by automobile manufacturers. 
Cars will be lighter, more economical 
and probably more powerful. Conse- 
quently, wider highways will be neces- 
sary to carry the faster surface traffic 
in the Air Age. 

Local airports, if they are to be 
used by the big planes of tomorrow, 
will have to have runways a mile or 
more in length so that these heavy 
planes can land and take off in safety. 
Moreover, the height of buildings at 
or near the airports will be restricted. 
Other obstacles to the safe operation 
of planes near ‘the airports also will 
have to be removed. Airport “zones,” 
already established in many communi- 
ties, will regulate such things in all 
of our towns. 





E ready for the coming air age, 
B when you'll fly your own plane 
or make aviation your vocation. 

Prepare now! Send today for- 
the ceasy-to-understand booklet 
“You, Too, Can Fly!” Send 10c for 
booklet and Piper catalog to cover 
postage-handling. , 

In addition, take Junior Avia- 
tion subjects at school, study aero- 
nautics at vats eg ine 
comes, see your Pi ealer an 
learn to fly. You ~e4 learn with 
as little as 8 hours of dual instruc- 
tion in a Piper Cub! 

16 mm. SOUND FILM—“The Construc- 
tion of a Light Airplane” now available. 
For point of nearest distribution, write the 
producer: Su isor, Au- 

dio-Visual Aids, Extension 

Services, Pennsylvania 

State College, State 

College, Pennsylvania. 


PIPER Zé 


PIPER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Dept. SC53 ~% Leck Haven, Penna. 











“Boypower” Helps 
Build Planes 


The boys on our cover picture are evi- 
dently having a good time. They are also 
working out a new idea in American 
schools—the cooperative combination of 
high school study and -time work. 

These boys work at the Lockheed and 
Vega plants at Burbank, California. They 
attend the Burbank High School and Pasa- 
dena Junior College four hours a day, and 
work at Vega four hours a day in the 
assembly of fuselages and in machine 
shops. 4 

Every boy has to be 16 years old, but 
under the draft age of 18. They are chosen 
by the school after strict mental and physi- 
cal tests, and must have their parents’ con- 
sent. They work on a year-around plan, 
and must finish their high school courses. 
If they don’t keep up their grades, the 
must drop out of the gen. The pe 
provide supervisors for the boys. 

This plan has the approval of the local 
school authorities, of the National Child 
Labor Committee, of the labor unions, and 
of Federal agencies concerned. 
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2. DATE DATA 


By Gay Head — 


IDGE was sprawled on the grass, 
taking a sun ah when she heard 
lippy’s voice from the driveway. 

“Hi, there! Thought I'd find you in 
the back yard,” Tippy said, crossing the 
lawn. “Isn’t this the most g-lorious 
day?” 

“Splendiferous is the word.” Midge 
sat up and frowned at her legs. “Look 
at me, Tippy Pale as an Easter lily!” 

Tippy flopped down beside Midge 
and took off her shoes. “I always have 
the dickens of a time getting the tops 
of my feet brown.” 

“Ts all that sun-tan? Gosh, I thought 
you were using a leg lotion!” Midge 
exclaimed admiringly, then sighed. “Ill 
never get brown, sunning once a week. 
Oh, did I tell you, Tippy, I'm going to 
be full-time assistant in Bond's teen 
shop as soon as school’s out?” 

“Well, swell! By the way, we missed 
you at the Personality Club meeting 
Friday. We had a jam session on dat- 
ing problems.” 

“You did? Tell me about it. What 
did you discuss?” 

“Oh, things like ‘Dutch dates’ and—” 
Tippy suddenly burst out laughing. 
“The funniest thing was Teenie Roper. 
She’s a freshman, y'know, and it seems 
her parents won’t-let her have dates. 
Teenie says they treat her like @ four- 
* year-old, when she’s really fourteen, go- 
ing on fifteen—and that it’s positively 
humiliating! So Edie and L teamed up 
as the Voice of Experience—” 

“Why, Grandma,” Midge giggled, 
“you've never told me the story of 
your life!” 

Tippy made a face at Midge’s teas- 
ing, then went on with her story. “The 
trouble with Teenie is that she acts like 
a four-year-old at home. I know, be- 


cause the Ropers are good friends of 
my family; Edie’s, too. We told Teenie 
she’d have to act grown-up, if she 
wanted her family to think she was old 
enough to have dates. Edie said she 
ought to take some responsibility at 
home: plan the meals, ate the gro- 
ceries, or look after the younger kids. 
Then I tossed in a chapter from my 
personal history. Dad was the one who 
objected to my having dates. I argued 
until I was blue in the face about be- 
ing the only girl in my crowd who 
couldn’t, but it did no good. Finally 
I cooked up a little scheme. I knew 
Dad wouldn’t turn down a good busi- 
ness proposition, so I offered to cut my 
clothes allowance in half, if he’d let 
me have one date a week—at home, of 
course, under his watchful eye. Well, 
it worked and, as soon as he cad out 
my dates weren't kidnappers or thugs, 
he let me go out with them.” 

“And did this solve Teenie’s prob- 
lem?” 

“Time will tell. We warned her to 
go slow and convince them she was 
grown-up, before she even mentioned 
having dates again.” Tippy smiled. 
“Teenie told Edie yesterday that her 
mother was oleimad as punch, about 
her doing the marketing—that is, after 
Mrs. Roper recovered from the shock 
of Teenie’s volunteering!” 

Midge laughed. “What did you de- 
cide about “Dutch dates?’” 

Tippy shrugged. “Nothing is ever de- 
cided about ‘Dutch dates’—you just 
argue. We got into such a row about it 
that we decided to ask four boys to 
come to the next meeting and be ‘guest 
experts’ on a sort of Information, Please 
program. Do you suppose you could 
come, Midge? It'll be the last meeting 
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this semester and it ought to be fun.” 

“Gosh, I'd love to! I haven’t asked 
for any time off since I've been work- 
ing, so maybe—I'll see Mr. Dalyrimple 
tomorrow,” she decided. 


RAwce got permission to arrive 
late for work the next Friday, after- 
noon and she was sitting in the front 
row for the Personality Club’s Informa- 
tion, Please program. The girls had de- 
cided to make this an open meeting 
and the auditorium was almost filled. 

Tippy presided and introduced the 
four “guest ex s,” who were Bud, 
Gil Donchess, Fred Eubanks, and Gab- 
by Newsom. She asked them a list of 
questions which had been submitted, 
in advance, by the members of the club. 

The ‘first question was about “Dutch 
dates” and the boys were divided in 
their opinions. Fred and Gil said they 
thought “Dutch dates” were okay, if 
you were “going steady” or knew each 
other well enough to talk freely about 
finances; Bud was dead set against 
them, but Gabby said it would be the 
happiest moment of his life, if a girl 
ever offered to pay her own way! 

Tippy’s next question was whether or 
not girls should ask boys for dates. On 
this the “experts” agreed that, unless 
a group of girls were giving a party, 
dance or picnic, they pteferred to do 
the. asking. 

At the mention of the subject of 
“Blind dates,” the boys groaned audibly. 
Gabby said you had to be “deaf, dumb 
and blind,” to énjoy one, but Gil finally 
admitted that, if you weren't expecting 
to meet a Hollywood star, your chances 
were fifty-fifty for having a reasonably 
good time. 

The boys were almost rabid on the 
subject of date-breakers, whom they 
considered the lowest form of human 
life. The next lowest, they claimed, was 
the girl who said, “I'll have to let you 
know later,” and then waited for a bet- 
ter offer. This brought a prompt retort 
from one of the girls in the audience 


- who scored boys for waiting until the 


last minute to ask for dates and then 
played “Guess Who” games over the 
phone or cracked, “Gotta date to- 
night? . . . Well, that’s too bad. You're 


slipping!” 

The “experts” insisted that such tac- 
tics were unknown to them, but that 
they would ifivestigate and. give an 
opinion later. 

At the end of the program Midge 
was hurrying out the door when she 
heard Bud’s voice behind her. “Hey, 

who this is?” he said jokingly. 
“Gotta date tomorrow night?” 

“Yes,” Midge replied snippily, then 
laughed at the expression of disappoint- 
ment on his face. “With you,” she add- 
ed, smiling. 
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The Victim 


(Continued) 


In the hall he put on an overcoat, 
and they went out, Ned walking slowly 
and Henry hopping down toward the 
bridge till they came to a flat, grassy 
spot by the side of the road where Ned 
had left two blankets. He spread one 
out on the ground and Henry lay on 
it. Ned covered him up warm. 

“You all right?” 

“Sure,” Henry said. “But you got to 
remember from now on I ain’t con- 
scious.” : 

“You look pretty good for a man just 
lost a leg.” 

“Git some flour,” Henry said. “It'll 
whiten me.” 

“Guy!” Ned said. He ran up the road 
to his own house and was back in a 
minute with a fistful of flour, which he 
rubbed into Henry’s face. It made 
Henry sneeze. He looked ghastly when 
Ned turned his torch on him. 

“Your mustache gone white with the 
shock,” he said. 

“I’m unconscious,” Henry said. 

“That's right,” Ned said. “I forgot.” 

It wasn’t long before they heard, in 
the still air, the ambulance comin 
down to Cross Bridge. Ned flagged it 
with his torch and it drew to the side 
of the road, its headlights full on Henry, 
the victim. Three women jumped out. 

“Hi, Edith,” Ned said. “You come 
quick.” 

“We were all ready,” Edith said. 
“Who you got for a victim, Ned?” 

“Man got bombed,” Ned said. “Ill 
make my report.” 

“Take it down, Helen,” Edith said 
to one of the other women, “and Gertie 
and I'll give the first aid.” 

The woman called Helen took a note- 
book and a pericil and a flashlight and 
set down Ned Sweet's report. The two 
other women. listened. They giggled at 
him, he was so serious-sounding, and 
Edith laughed aloud when he said that 
the victim was bleeding some. Then 
the two women bent down, torches 
alight, and pulled the blanket off Henry 
Standeven. The dramatic lighting of 
headlights and torches fell on his white 
face, prostrate body, and spot-covered 
overalls. 

Gertie screamed. 

Helen stepped over to look and then 
she let out a scream. 

“Well, you'd better git going, ain't 
you?” Ned Sweet said. 

“Who is it?” Edith asked. She bent 
down closer and looked. “Why,” she 
cried, “it’s Henry Standeven! That's all 
it is. You are a pair, you are. You hadn't 
ought to give us such a turn.” 

“It’s good practice,” Ned said. 

“Well,” said Helen. 


“And ain’t Mrs. Burton in charge at 
Cottrellton?” 


XX 


“Oh,” said all three women together, 
and there was a silence. 

“Well,” Gertie said. 

“We could bandage his face a little 
too,” Edith said. “Is that flour?” 

They did.a fine job on Henry. They 
bandaged and put a loose tourniquet 
on the stump of his leg, cutting back 
the overalls to do so, and they band- 
aged his face, leaving him one eye and 


_ his nostrils and whitened mustache ex- 


posed, They 8 ee a traction splint on his 
right arm. They. marked his forehead 
with lipstick, writing there two T’s and 
the time, 7:05. Then they set him on a 
stretcher; -put him in the station wagon 
that served for ambulance, and drove 


to Cottrellton. Nobody said anything 


all the way except Helen. She turn 
back to Henry and said, “Riding easy, 
Henry?” 

In a mufiled - voice, , through his 
bandages, he said, “I’m unconscious.” 

They arrived at the first-aid station 
with the siren blowing full out. The 
three women hopped out and, with 
Ned’s Sweet's help, they heaved out the 
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stretcher and took it in to the big, 
brightly lit room. 

Mrs. Burton was very brisk and effi- 
cient. She told them where to set the 
stretcher, she ordered a to stand 


here or there, she gathered the nurses, 
and they got Henry, still wholly 
wrap up in blankets, from the 


stretcher to the big table that was ready 
and covered with a white sheet. 

“Report, please,” said Mrs. Burton in 
her most officerlike voice. 

Helen read her report from her note- 
book, She stumbled on the words, and 
the hand that held the notebook trem- 
bled visibly. 

“You must be calmer, calmer,” Mrs. 
Burton said. “That’s why we have these 
practices. Suppose it were the real 
thing?” 

Helen turned half away from Mrs. 
Burton and hid her face in her hands. 

Mrs. Burton looked at her and then 
she leaped to the table. “What has 
happened? Quickly! Nurses!” But with- 
out waiting for anyone to help her, she 

(Concluded on next page) 
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**She falls for any man 
who wears an Arrow Tie!’’ 


e@ What’s so unusual about Arrow Ties? Well, first, the patterns are 
hand-picked by style scouts. Second, they’re cut to knot perfectly. Third , 
they’re made of fine fabrics. Fourth, they resist wrinkles! Get some 
at your Arrow dealer’s now. Swell new patterns at $1.00 and $1.50. 


ARROW TIES 


As Outstanding as Arrow Shirts 


%* BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS x 


Send for Free illustrated booklet about ties!  Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., 10B. 40th St., New York 
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PARKS AIR COLLEGE Sefore Yaly 7 


A recent directive of the WMC recom- 
mends draft deferment for students in 
specialized fields who graduate before 
July 1, 1945. These fields include Aero- 
nautical Engineers, Meteorologists, and 
Air Transportation Engineers. 


~ If you enter PARKS this spring or 


summer, you can graduate before July 1, 
1945, and be equipped to serve your 
country best in War, yet be trained for. 
a successful peacetime career, too. 


Founded in 1927, Parks has enjoyed 
full Federal recognition longer than any 
other aviation schoo] — holding Certifi- 
cate No. 1. 


High school juniors or seniors should 
apply for admission to PARKS at once 
to take advantage of this opportunity. 
Send for free catalog SS-5 outlining each 
of Parks four courses. Write today. 


PARKS AIR COLLEGE 
East St. Louis, Illinois 
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Prepare now for the big-time tourna- 
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stroke 
put winning speed on the ball by 
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and learn how you can 
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dates GIRL book and 
learn how to rate with 
your date, click with 
your crowd and keep 
the older folks on 
your side’ too. You'll 
get an earful of 
smooth - making _ tips 
that keep you as up to 
date as tomorrow. 
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idea-crammed, illustrated, 64 page date- 
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smoothly” stories. . . . ONLY 35c but worth 
a year’s cokes in enjoyment. 


1 copy—ONLY 
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The Victim 
(Concluded) 


tore the blanket off Henry Standeven 
and disclosed him. His overcoat was so 
arranged that the stump of his left leg 
was e , 

Mrs. Burton’s hands remained in the 
exact position they had been in when 
she twitched the covering away, one 
hand still clutching a corner of the 
dangling khaki blanket. She stood thus 
immobile while one could have counted 
three, slowly. Then she fainted dead 


away. 

The nurses and the first-aid students 
had a very fine chance to practice on 
Mrs. Burton. Henry Standeven had 
been unwrapped and had departed by 
the time she was able to sit up again 
and take notice. 

It was just a fortnight later that Mrs. 
Burton called at Henry’s shop. Henry 
was making a picture frame. 

“Good morning, Mr. Standeven,” 
Mrs. Burton said. 

“Morning,” Henry said. 

‘Tm a to you for getting the 
JapanéSe table done on time,” she said. 

‘Don’t ‘mention it,” Henry said. “I 
done it in mind of what you said, ‘twas 
patriotic.” 

“Ah!” Mrs. Burton said, smiling. 

“Can't get back into the Army this 
war, so I do what I can to home. 

“You were in the last war?” 

“Oh, yes Right in her. In her plenty.” 

“Were you wounded?” 

“You might say so.” He paused and 
looked’ briefly at her. “That's how | 
come to lose my leg. Lett leg. This here 
is artificial, real clever, comes right off.” 

“Oh!” she said. The color came into 
her face and went again, leaving her 
white. Then she blushed hotly. After 
a moment of silence she said, “So it 
was you. No one would tel] me.” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“That was most unkind, Mr. Stand- 
even.” s 

“They needed a victim,” Henry said. 
“I done it to be patriotic.” 

“I see,” she said. “It was most un- 
kind.” She stood fingering her purse a 
moment and then she drew in her 
breath and straightened up. “How 
much do I owe you for the table, 
please?” 

“Not a thing,” Henry said. 

‘Td Flat to pay,” she said. “You 
can’t afford that, Mr. Standeven.” 

“Is that so?’ he said. “You give the 
piece. I give the lab6r to fix her. We're 
all square now.” 

“But I—but—I'd really rather pay,” 
she said. “I don’t wish to be beholden 
to you.” 

“No,” he said. “You ain't.” 


Copyrighted. Reprinted by permission of 
the New Yorker. 
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YOU AND 





(an We Learn 
Io Be Popular! 


= is no magic way for a boy or 
girl to pass from neglect to popular- 
ity overnight, But-a young person’ can 
study a list of don’ts; he also can try to 


meet a great marly different s of 
people. Then, if he is the kind who 
learns from his mistakes, he should 
gradually eliminate those social blun- 
ders that keep people from appreciating 
him for what he really is. . 

To get along with le, we must 
know raul to talk to then. But the skill- 
ful conversationalist is rare. Shaw once 
described a man who “lacked the power 
of conversation, but not speech.” Now 
what would pass for “conversation” 
among boys and girls interested in 
bookish subjects would certainly be put 
down as “speech” by a group whose 
favorite topic is sports—and vice-versa. 

Though I realize I am mentee out 
my neck, here are a few simple rules to 
guide conversational traffic. Any reader 
can supply a dozen others. 

It is grand to have an all-absorbin 
interest or hobby. But in ordinary soci 
contacts, don’t concentrate on it unless 
your companion is on his knees plead- 
ing for a lecture on that very theme. 
Otherwise, choose things to talk about 
and the vocabulary you use to suit 
the interests and educational back- 
ground of the person with whom you 
are talking, Conversation is something 
that goes back and forth between two 
people, like a game of tennis, It isn’t 
handball, with your companion the 
wall, 

We all have strong likes and dislikes, 
but no matter how logical or interestin 
we may consider them, there is no c 
for us to use social gatherings as a place 
for converting others to our way of 
thinking. The same rule of reticence ap- 
plies to any custom we do or do not 
follow. A young person who doesn’t 
smoke, for example, has a porters right 
to abstain. However, when he is offered 
a cigarette, he should not discuss the to- 
bacco evil in its medical, moral;. and 
parental aspects (I’ve heard just thatl!). 
Instead, he can say, “No, thank you.” 


™ 


Mild disagreements from time to time 
give tang to conversation. No one wants 
to be “uh-uhhed”/ to death. But never 
argue, unless you feel that the subject 
is of major importance and that sf 
keeping silent you will lose your self- 
— In general, arguing is useless 

ess you and your opponent have 
similar backgrounds and unless there is 
seme 6 that his opinions may be 
influenced by argument. 

When your companion is talking, lis- 
ten without squirming and without in- 
terrupting. To most of us, listening is 
that time interval between our most 
recent brilliant remark and our next, 
that very one we now are patiently 
grooming for its take-off. But listening 
should be an active, sharing kind of re- 
sponse. Your companion, if he has any 
sense, won't be flattered if you pose in 
a kind of open-mouthed trance. You 
don’t want the silence to be deafening! 


The Boring Details 


When you yourself speak, make your 
remarks short and varied, especially 
your stories, and omii all the boring de- 
tails which make an anecdote last for- 
ever—unless you are a born story-teller 
and can prove it. We all know the man 
who once learned three stories and who 
intends to keep repeating these three 
and no others until his end—which 
everybody hopes will come soon. 

Friends are tied to us by affection, 
not by law. Unlike members of our 
family, they can escape if they don’t 
enjoy our company. That is why we 
should see them only when we feel fit 
and in good humor. One of the most 
important commandments for social suc- 
cess is to stay home: (1) when you are 
sick; (2) when you are tired. From 
time to time we all feel as if the end of 
the world has come for us. But you 
should confess that feeling only to @ 
very close friend. Someone defined a 
bore as a person who, when you ask him 
how he feels, tells you. To bombard 
ordinary acquaintances with your woes 
may gain you pity, but not affection. 

The need .to gossip is strong in all 
of us. Yet gossip not, lest you too be 
gossiped about, for tale-telling feeds 
upon itself. To aati silent about people 
we know personally, unless we can 
speak well of them, requires a tremen- 

ous amount of self-discipline. Never- 

theless, we should hold it as a law, 
never to reveal anything of an intimate 
or disagreeable nature until we have 
proof that it is generally known. 

Every pair of human beings talking 
to each other have some common de- 
nominator, are essentially kin, if we 
only can locate the nature of that kin- 
ship. The good conversationalist is a 
person who has a keen sense of those 
thoughts and feelings that are shared 
by all men and women of all ages. 
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ARMOUR’S 
TESTED GUT! 


@ This year, more than ever, you want 
to be sure the strings in your racket can 
“stand up and take it” on the courts. 

And that’s the best of all reasons for 
insisting on a restring job with Armour’s 
Tested Gut. 

For every one of the six Tested Armour 
Brands has stubborn, lasting strength 
built into it. And every one of these 
tested strings is pre-proved for strength 
before it can be sold! 





Available at Your Dealer's Now.:: 
- All 6 Tested Brands! 
GOLD STAR © TILDEN JUNIOR e VARSITY 
SUPER SPECIAL © DAVIS CUP 
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= IT’S AN 
opEN SECRET 


Everybody knows many 
things people do to “im- 
4 prove’ their teen-age 
skins only make them 
worse. Picking at a 
pesky surface pimple or minor blotch — that’s 
bad. Coat each pimple with Poslam instead. Girls 
can powder right over Poslam; boys can leave it 
on overnight. Through two generations, Poslam’s 
soothing MEDICATION has brought prompt, 
joyful relief to thousands, on doctors’ recom- 
mendations. Only 50¢, at druggists. FREE: Gen- 
erous sample, write postcard to Poslam, Dept. 
B, 12,254 W. 54 St., N. Y. C. 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, 
illustration, Industrial Design, Interior Design. 
38 Studios 90 Instructors 56th Year 
James C. Boudreau, Director, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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by Building CLEVELAND MODELS . . . have Fun besid 


Whether you‘re headed for the Air Force, or planning an Aviation career, nothing will give you the fundamentals of 
flying so quickly and so inexpensively as building CLEVELAND MODELS. They turn vacation days into golden 
° hours of adventure—every minute packed with fascinating excitement. ‘‘It’s the best pastime in the world’’, 
writes Pilot 2/c J.F.W., U.S. Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla. Just read his letter: ‘‘! have been build- 
Read ing CLEVELAND MODELS since | first started modelbuilding over 8 years dgo. We lived at France 
Thi : Field in the Canal Zone then. Your Army models are the best in the world . . . now your Navy 
s models surpass all. | am an Aircraft Recognition Instructor, and have found that building your 
models helped me infinitely. Knowledge of their construction helped me with my ratings 
“When our Samad. Aviation Machinist Mate 2/c, and then gave me my best boost of all in recognition 
classes and instructures . . . now | am an Aviation Pilot 2/c. | still build CLEVE- 
LAND MODELS, and find it the’ best pastime in the world*‘. 
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